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The TAanamaker Jewelry Store 


announces that it has recently 
added to its collection of Period 
Silverware two admirable new 
designs— 


Adam Heppeltwhite 


to be had in plates, dishes and 
other forms of “hollow” tableware. 
The Heppelwhite is silver plate; 
the Adam design may be had in 
either sterling silver or plate. 

@ This comes as a response to 
the increasing demand for table 
silver to match Period furniture 
and decorations; and patrons will 
find these two new patterns as 
artistic and authentic in shape, 
ornamentation and general treat- 
ment as are the other kinds of 
Period silver shown here. 


John TAanamaker 


Jewelers and Hilbersmiths 
Philadelphia 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Undoubtedly the best novel of American home life that has 
appeared in many a year. Worthy of the place in every American 
home—an excellent novel, sincere and true and wise beyond all 
doubt and bickering. — New York Evening Sun 


A thoroughly sane, ‘Washed sympathetic, and highly interesting 
study of the marri —Boston Herald 


The Leading Novel of the Season 


The Real 


Adventure 


HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER’S 
NEW NOVEL 


Interestingly told. It isa remarkably well sustained bit 
of lively narrative. The story unfolds itself in the dialogue 
and the action. The author is nowhere on the premises. 
It will be read with interest by large numbers of people. 

—New York Globe 


The Real Adventure is the kind of novel that is 
a deep study of real life. —New York Sun 


A novel with a brilliant and forceful heroine. In its 
essential idea, in its characters, in its mode of treatment, it 
is delightfully and genuinely new. 

— Boston Transcript 


Both men and women will find The Real Adventure facinating 
and fruitful. I sat up most of two nights to read it and I’d gladly 
do so again. —ETHEL M. Co son in the Chicago Herald 


A master craftsman is telling this story—one skilled not only 
in the technique of his craft, but also in intricacies of social obser- 
vation and analysis. It is no slight achievement to convince one’s 
readers that a young woman surrounded by luxury is in the right in 
leaving her fakes! and children merely in pursuance of a theory. 

—Philadelphia North American 


The Real Adventure achieves the sense of actuality, of being a 
bit out of actual life without sacrificing imagination, béauty, spir- 
itual truth, A worth while.contribution to American fictional 
literature. —New York Times. 


A brilliant novel, one far above the average in conception, power, 
and originality of thought. —Review of Reviews 


Nine Pictures by R. M. Crosby. Jacket by M. G. Blumenschein. 
Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 net 


Books of Lasting Value 


By GELETT BURGESS 
Author of ‘‘The Heart Line,’’ ‘‘The White Cat,’’ Ete. 


The Romance of the Commonplace 


Gelett Burgess and the Commonplace never met before. The 
meeting is a collision. Sparks fly. Romance, says he, is the art 
of getting fresh glimpses of the commonplace. His fresh glimpses 
transforms it into something néw and strange. 


12mo, boards, $1.25 net 


By LOUISE E. HOGAN 
Author of ‘Timely Hints for Mothers and Nurses,” Ete. 


Diet for Children 


This book tells what to eat and when to eat. 
pure food and its value. It furnishes a profusion of receipts and 
menus. It sensibly recognizes that each child is a law unto itself. 
Indeed common sense marks it all the way through. 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents net 


It shows what is 


‘NEW YORK 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


By M. F. GUYER 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Wisconsin 


Being Well-Born 


The author who has studied the problem of heredity in a 
thorough going way, has prepared this book to take away mystery 
and misunderstanding and to enlighten parents, teachers, and 
social workers on this subject of vital interest. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor Leland Stanford Junior University 


Ways to Lasting Peace 


Nowhere else may so compact, so well digested, so clear a con- 
sensus of the thought of nations on this all-important subject be 
found under one’s hand. He defines Peace as of three kinds: Peace 
of Contentment, the Armed Peace, and the Permanence of Law. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Miscellaneous 


Adolescent Period, The. By Louis 
Shaw. P. Blakiston’s Sons Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

The physician who wrote a most valu- 
able baby book, now takes up the older 
child. It is a volume rich in sugges- 
tions and thoroughly practical in method. 


Commencement Manual, The. By 
Edith F. A. N. Painter. T. S. Denison & 
Co., Chicago. 

A complete volume devoted to matters 
appertaining to commencement. Sam- 
ple class histories, prophecies, valedic- 
tories, salutations, etc., are provided, with 
all the data that will help in the arrange- 
ment for a successful commencement. 


Baby’s First Two Years. By Richard 
M. Smith. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

A practical study of the baby’s needs 
for its first two years. Full of valuable 
suggestions and ideas. 


Bowmen and Other Legends of the 
War, The. By Arthur Machen. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A marvelous demonstration of the 
fact that a man can make something im- 
aginary appear so real that it is ac- 
cepted as fact. The tales are latter-day 
miracles, so to speak, and they are so 
vividly depicted and related that all 
through England the book has become 
one to be taken seriously in all truth. 


Compleat Sea Book, A. By Frank T. 
Bullen. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A book by an authority on things of 
the sea. A unique collection of informa- 
tion at once valuable and unusual. 


Fireside Papers. By Frederic Row- 
land Marvin. Sherman, French & Co. 

In one of his essays Dr. Marvin re- 
marks that a writer is generally, though 
often unconsciously, his own hero. Cer- 
tain it is that the doctor’s own person- 
ality shines through his printed words. 
Bookish, therefore, these essays must be, 
but neither ponderous nor pedantic. As 
friend of friend, as brother of brother, 
he writes—now reverently, of a greater 
brother’s achievements; again of a 
younger, more erratic, weaker brother, 
who calls forth tolerance, pity, sometimes 
a twinkle of amusement; but in any case 
there is always the sympathy of “spir- 
itual blood-ties,” the understanding fos- 
tered by common “family traits” among 
scholars and philosophers, of whom he is 
undeniably one. In such spirit are the 
dry seeds of fact watered with the gen- 
tle dews of human interest till they 











ADVERTISING SECTION 


THIS POWERFUL BOOK 


Has Jarred American Complacency 
as No Other Book Has Ever Done 


One of the most remarkable men of our 
times has written a book—and the book 
is probably the most startling document 
ever placed before the American people. 
Its author is Hudson Maxim, world-fa- 
mous inventor, writer on many topics of 
public interest, member of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board—and an American patriot. 


His book, called “Defenseless America,” 
has fallen among the complacent, the self- 
satishied, the careless and the indifferent 
like a seventeen-inch shell. 


It isa pitiless book—pitiless in its facts, pit- 
iless in its logic, pitiless in its conclusions. 


Mr. Maxim knows what he is writing about; he is one of the 
greatest authorities on military affairs in the world. His book 
has the cold steel precision of truth. 


America sits on an open powder barrel. 
the Great War apply the match? 


Get this stirring and tremendous book, and tead what will happen—in Mr. 
Maxim’s own words. He will tell you where the match will be applied, what 
points in controversy will bring on the collision—and then what will take place 
with startling swiftness. And— 


Will the Victors of 


He tells what may be done, even at this late day, for effective defense. 


Don’t fail to read “Defenseless America” and 
reflect upon it. Published at $2.00 


You can now obtain it at 50 cents. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES A Book Full of Startling Facts 


In “Defenseless America” you will find problems discussed with power and 
breadth, and with a wealth of technical knowledge. 

“Defenseless America” contains not only a powerful argument for preparedness, 
but it teems with facts concerning military operations, the science of war, the 
resources of nations, and a searching analysis of the startling changes that the 
Great War has effected in military methods. 


Europe regards our cheri- 
shed Monroe Doctrine asa 
piece of international inso- 
lence. Suppose—in their 
peace dickerings—the war- 
ring nations should agree 
to abolish the Monroe 
Doctrine. What then? 


ACT QUICKLY 


while stock lasts 


50 CENTS 


If by mail add 10 cents for postage 


Theodore 
Roosevelt, 
SAYS: 

** *Defenseless America’ 
is a capital book. The 
prime duty of this na- 
tion is to prepare itself 
so it can protect itself ; 
and this is the duty you 
are preaching in your 
admirable volume. 


Oscar S. 

Straus, 

SAYS: 

***Defenseless America," 
coming from an expert, 
will waken interest in the 
most practical method 
of securing peace by 
safeguarding our na- 
tional existence. I am 
in fullest accord with 
its conclusions. ”’ 


Hearst’s International Library Co., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 
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A Tale of 


Redemption 


“And behold a woman in the city which was a sinner. And he 
turned to the woman and said unto Simon, ‘Seest thou this 


woman? 


Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins which 


are many are forgiven, for she loved much; but to whom little 
is forgiven the same loveth little.”—-LuKE VII:37, 44, 47. 


BEHOLD THE WOMAN! 


By T. EVERETT HARRE 
A Novel of Powerful Religious and Spiritual Significance 


The Tremendous story of the Redemption of a Woman’s Soul. Sym- 
bolic in its interpretation of the spiritual emancipation of womankind, it 
bears a trenchant message for every thinking man and woman living in 


the world today. 


Only four or five books in literature possess the scope, the insight, 
the passion and the power displayed in this engrossing work—‘Quo 
Vadis,” “Salambo,” and “Ben Hur.” It will unquestionably rank as one 
of the greatest romances ever written. 


A novel teeming with the turbulent excitement, intrigue, and ro- 
mance of the most splendid and licentious age of the world. The time is 


the final conflict between Paganism and Christianity. 


$1.35 net 








An Old Friend, a New Novel— 
FLEMING STONE in 
The Curved Blades 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
Author of ‘The White Alley"’ 


You know Fleming Stone. Did you think 
he could fall in love? In the midst of as 
amazing a murder mystery as could be con- 
ceived, the heart of the great sleuth is 
pierced with one of Cupid’s darts. This is 
a fine old-fashioned detective story—the kind 
that grabs you, holds you, leaves you feeling 
part and parcel of a terrific drama of crime 
and detection. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. Postage extra 


A Man’s Reach 
By SALLY NELSON ROBINS 


A Virginia story told by a Virginian. 
Randolph Turberville is the scion of an 
aristocratic Virginia house; his struggle 
against evil forces begins at the University 
of Virginia. Fascinating, he is adored by 
all, especially by Lettice Corbin, for whom 
he saves himself. Serious, yet shot through 
with laughter and sunshine, is the nature 
of the treatment. 


3 Mlustrations. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


The Conquest 


By SIDNEY L. NYBURG 
Author of ‘‘ The Final Verdict"’ 


The history of the life of a brilliant law- 
yer—intensely interesting as a mere story— 
is in itself a searching criticism of American 
life. John Howard rose to fortune. Was the 
reward worth the battle?—how he answers 
the question and the story of his last illog- 
ical act of heroism is absorbing, and will 
compel thought. 


$1.25 net. Postage extra 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


A Book of th 
Moment, Hour and Year 
Fundamentals of 


Military Service 
Prepared under the supervision of 


MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
By CAPTAIN LINCOLN C. ANDREWS 
U. S. Cavalry 


This book will be in tremendous demand 
by citizens of all classes, not only those who 
wish to equip themselves for the training 
camps and military courses, but also those 
who will wish to be ready for any eventual- 
ity. It describes in detail the military serv- 
ice in all branches of the army. 


Limp leather binding. $1.50 net 





A Pennell Volume 


Nights 


Rome, Venice—in the Aesthetic Eighties 
Paris, London—in the Fighting Nineties 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


The pleasure of association with equally 
famous literary and artistic friends has been 
the good fortune of the Pennells. In this 
absorbing book there is the inside history 
of an enthralling period; and an acquaint- 
anccship with those who made it what it 
was: Beardsley, Henley, Harland, editor of 
“The Yellow Book ;” Whistler, etc. The il- 
lustrations, photographs, and some etchings 
by Joseph Pennell are unusual. 


Sixteen to Eighteen Illustrations from 
Photographs and Etchings. $3.00 net 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 











burgeon into blossoms brilliant in form, 
fragrant with kindliness, and stimulating 
in fruitage—an alluring tree-of-knowl- 
edge. 

The genius and philosopher, being 
nearest the author’s heart, receive first 
consideration. Seldom has the cruel lone- 
liness of soul engendered by creative 
genius been more sympathetically recog- 
nized. The philosopher, on the other 
hand, has traveled far toward happiness. 
His work it is to point to others the way 
to the philosophic temper, which is also 
considered. 

The philosophic temper demands much, 
but its attainment is well worth while. 
The worthy compound requires a gener- 
ous quantity of that blessed aromatic, 
hope, and a poetic conception of beauty, 
a dash of the spice of humor, an accept- 
ance of the really inevitable— all well 
mixed with love and common-sense. And 
although it is not written in the text, 
there is evidence between the lines that 
this philosopher at least is also, if un- 
consciously, an idealist. 

de Maupassant, Poe, Sappho and a 
host of minor poets find here their “Dr. 
Johnson.” Because a kindred spirit of 
the present age has loved them, they 
live again. 

Most entertaining of all, perhaps— 
certainly unique in subject-matter—is 
the cabinet of “human derelicts,” a de- 
lightful, chatty account in the author’s 
happiest vein of the odd specimens who 
have led or founded various usually 
ephemeral sects; “religious tramps,” the 
doctor calls them. One mark they bear 
in common—an absolute lack of humor, 
which, however, their exhibitor does not 
share. 


How to Study and What to Study. By 
Richard L. Sandwick. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 

A new textbook for the rules of study, 
excellent in matter and form. 


Interior Decoration. By Frank Alvah 
Parsons. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The author of this book is president of 
the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts and one of the leading au- 
thorities of the country on the subject 
of interior decoration. His book is an 
attempt to express simply the principles 
of color, texture and form harmony un- 
derlying the fundamentals of art upon 
which decoration is based. The book is 
the outgrowth of a series of lectures de- 
livered within the last ten years before 
various art clubs and trade organizations 
throughout the country. It is a hand- 
some volume, full of valuable ideas, artis- 
tically and clearly expressed, and gives 
an excellent presentation of the publish- 
ers. 


Joffre Chaps. By Pierre Mille. John 
Lane Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A little book about the French soldier 
in the ranks. Very illuminating at a 
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time when all are interested in the men 
in the trenches. 


Joseph Conrad—A Short Study. By 
Wilson Follet. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The publishers are offering for free 
distribution a little book by Wilson Fol- 
let, called Joseph Conrad—A Short 
Study. It is a very able piece of criti- 
cism and well worth possessing; where- 
fore the reader is urged to send in his 
application for a copy as early as pos- 
sible, since the books are obtainable only 
as long as the printing lasts. To the 
reader already acquainted with Conrad 
the present book is interesting collateral 
reading. To the reader not yet familiar 
with Conrad, it will prove an effective 
impetus to know the great novelist at 
first-hand. 


Journeys to Bagdad. By Charles S. 
Brooks. Yale University Press. 


Very clever essays on such themes as 
“The Worst Edition of Shakespeare,” 
“Hoopskirts and Other Lively Matter,” 
“Tunes for Spring.” The author has 
humor and rich scholarship, and his 


graceful pen makes reading to be ap- 


preciated by the fastidious. The wood- 
cut illustrations are unique and interest- 
ing. ‘ 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. (New 
Edition.) Ginn & Co. 

In the years since the first publica- 
tion of Lamb’s Tales these narrative ver- 
sions of Shakespeare’s plays have proved 
pleasant and effectual guides to the 
great dramatist, and, while possessing 
in themselves literary strength and 
charm, are among the few adaptations 
which do not detract from the power of 
the original. 

The authors set forth distinctly in 
their original preface their motives in 
compiling the book, which were to in- 
terest young people in the story of each 
drama by supplying them with a clear 
and definite outline of each plot, and to 
aid them in becoming familiar with the 
diction of Shakespeare by removing dif- 
ficulties and clearing up obscurities. 

In their new dress the appeal of the 
tales is much heightened by the excel- 
lent make-up of the book. Of particular 
interest are the eighteen full-page illus- 
trations which have been made from the 
beautiful outline plates in the Valpy 
Shakespeare. 

The convenient size of the volume 
makes it suitable for school and library 
use, as well as for the child’s own book- 
shelf. All the tales except “Measure for 
Measure” are included in the present 
edition, 

Legends of Gods and Ghosts Collected 
and Translated from the Hawaiian. By 
W. D. Westervelt. George H. Ellis Com- 
pany. 

Hawaiian stories gathered from the 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE CENTURY 


is very happy to be able to announce as its next serial, 
to begin in the April number, a new novel by 


William Dean Howells 


entitled 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD 


The story of a religious impostor in the backwoods of Ohio who gives 
_ himself out as God, the novel offers a skillful psychological exam- 
ination of a type of mind which, from the founder of Mormonism down, has 
played a prominent part in our social life. The “god” is the protagonist 
of the story; Nancy, his deserted wife, is the heroine, and she and Squire 
Braile, a mocker as courageous as he is wise and humorous, are two of the 
most beautiful and memorable figures of modern fiction. 


Among the other characters are a perfectly real and delightful boy; 
; Abel and Sally Reverdy, a pair of good-natured, shiftless borrowers it 
is impossible not to like; David Gillespie, hard, and just, and splendid; and 
Jane, his red-headed, blue-eyed daughter, of few words, almost ferocious in 
her loves and hates. 


From first to last the narrative is direct and moving, quick with 

sentiment and mellow with gracious, kindly humor. The background 
is a forest only slightly cut by the settlers—a still, huge, live thing which 
the reader feels in every line of the book. 


The book is an accurate and intensely interesting reproduction of 

pioneer Western life, a dramatization for today of the men and women 
of yesterday who were making America, a moving narrative of characters 
motivated by powerful, elemental emotions, and an index of the growth of 
America’s foremost literary figure. 


Remember: *‘ The Leatherwood God”’ begins in the April CENTURY. 


Use the coupon below. 
Tue Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $4, for which send Tue Century for one year, 
beginning with the April number, to 
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By the Author of ‘‘ Through Stained Glass’’ 


JOHN BOGARDUS 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 
AN OTHER brilliant, fascinating, out-of-the-ordinary 


Chamberlain novel. The panoramicsetting in Europe, 
America, Africa, and the seas between. The style is the 
author’s swiftest, that whirls the reader along. And John 
Bogardus’s love-story, or series of love-stories, is a beautiful, 
tender, and extraordinarily illuminating record. Behind 
the rushing style, the astonishing fire of epigrams, the 
groups of memorable characters and the stream of the 
alluring plot, the reader is gratefully conscious of a deep and 
rich background of seeing and thinking and feeling. 


Four illustrations by W. T. Benda. Price, $1.35 net 


The WRITING By Eric Fisher Wood 
on the W AL Author of ‘* The Note-Book of 


an Attaché” 

An examination of our military unpreparedness and a careful, con- 
structive programme of military reform. Mr. Wood, who is Secretary of 
the National Security League, is also the semi-official spokesman of some 
of the highest officers of our army and navy. Every one of his statements 
has had the full approval of these officers and has been verified by them. 


Eight illustrations. Price, $1.00 net 


The STORY of 
the SUBMARIN 


By Farnham Bishop 


Author of ‘‘ Panama Past 
and Present’’ 


A full account of the history and achievements of the most spectacular 
war machine of modern timesmthe submarine: its activities up to date 
and its possibilities in the future. Chapters on mines and torpedoes 
and an account of an under-sea voyage. Authoritative and non-technical 
in style. Illustrated with 60 photographs and drawings showing the 
development of the submarine idea. 


Price, $1.25 net 


By Elizabeth Cooper 


(Mrs. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper) 


The HARIM 
and the PURDA aga ea ~ 


Studies of Oriental Women 


Mrs. Cooper’s many years in China, Japan, Burmah, India, and Egypt 
brought her into the closest contact with Eastern women of every race, 
class, and type. She knows intimately their home life, their social life, 
their customs, how they think and feel and act. Her book pictures 
Oriental womanhood at the moment of change, the old still everywhere 
yisible, the new swiftly sweeping in. 


Illustrated. Price, $3.00 net 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 





people. 
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A unique but interesting collec- 
tion of folk-tales. 


Magic of Jewels and Charms, The. By 
George Frederick Kunz. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $5.00, postpaid. 

This book represents an exhaustive 
search upon the part of the most promi- 
nent gem expert in the country of all 
the material that could be procured from 
the spoken and written sources of all 
ages and all peoples. The work of the 
author is in truth remarkable, full of 
humor and romance, full of scholarship 
and erudition, replete with information 
of a curious and unusual kind. 

It is banal to say that such a volume 
is of interest to the general reader. There 
is no one who will not be charmed by the 
new vistas that are opened along the 
avenues of human history. In a world 
of fading, changing beauties precious 
stones alone retain a perpetual radiance 
and charm. Beauty, oddity, size, shape, 
color, past history, origin, method of dis- 
covery and many another feature are all 
interwoven as attributes that have made 
these lasting objects of interest and or- 
nament occupy a unique place in the his- 
tory of the human race. 

The ecclesiastic and the student of re- 
ligious history appreciates the signifi- 
cance in years gone by and now of the 
offerings of jewelry, lasting and beauti- 
ful, and of the part that it has played 
in investiture and ceremonial. There is 
a rich store of learning for such a one 
in this erudite yet fascinating work. The 
jeweler, the lapidist, and especial lovers 
of the beautiful in stones will be in their 
element. A whole field of association 
and knowledge, without which the sci- 
ence of metallurgy would be but a super- 
ficial lore, is open to the reader. 

We know that for centuries it has been 
believed that amber necklaces protect 
children from colds. There must be a 
reason for this! Doctor Kunz deduces 
the fact that necklaces do not cover the 
neck! In other words, they are worn on 
the bare throat and the opinion prevails 
that an exposed neck means less liabil- 
ity to colds. This is but one of the hu 
man anecdotes. 

There are few of us who have not our 
petty superstitions—it seems a weakness 
to which mankind is an inevitable heir. 
Perhaps with you it takes the form of 
belief in crystal gazing, lucky amulets, 
“jinks” or birthstones. You are not alone 
in your thought—such things have influ- 
enced the opinions and actions of people 
since the earliest recorded history. For 
libraries it is a reference volume of in- 
imitable worth, as to obtain the same 
information elsewhere it would be neces- 
sary to ransack the books, in some score 
of different languages, belonging to the 
author. The illustrations are unusual 
and awe-impelling in their variety of 
mystic significances. 
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Making the Movies. 
Dench. 


postpaid. 


By Ernest A. 
Macmillan Company. $1.25, 


A complete study of moving-picture 


making. This is such a popular subject 
that Mr. Dench’s able handling of it will 
be readily, even enthusiastically, ac- 
cepted. 


Man’s Life of Purpose. 
C. Comstock. Richard G. Badger. 
postpaid. 

This book shows how personal will and 
purpose wisely used by man fulfill the 
Higher Purpose for Life on Earth. It is 
a book every thinking person should read. 


Meaning of Education, The. By Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 

A new, revised and enlarged edition of 
a work that has had a wide circulation. 


Military Obligation of Citizenship, The. 
By Leonard Wood. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 75 cents, postpaid. 

A brief for military training by Gen- 
eral Wood. An able argument, clearly 
presented by a man who knows the mili- 
tary business thoroughly. 


$1.25, 


Northwest Amazons, The. 
Whiffen. Duffield & Co. 

The record of a journey made in the 
upper Amazon regions, with the results 
of the observations taken and the in- 
vestigations pursued. It is a book of 
large information that goes into a sub- 
ject not well covered. This is a vast, 
unknown world, and the man who sur- 


By Thomas 


vives its dangers to tell his fellows about | 


it is indeed lucky. 


Over the Front in an Aeroplane. 
Ralph Pulitzer. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A unique book that tells about some of 
the more unusual phases of the Great 
War. First-hand material, valuable for 
its reliability and its quality of original 
enterprise. 


Over There. By Arnold Bennett. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Some of Mr. Bennett’s most vivid writ- 
ing has gone into these word pictures of 
“broken Belgium and bleeding France.” 
Mr. Bennett went among the first to see 
the ruins of war, the awful devastation 
of the “fire by sword,” and he has pre- 
pared a piece of work that has in it more 
heart than Mr, Bennett is generally con- 
sidered to possess. 
book are wonderfully beautiful, both the 
photography and the drawings by Wal- 
ter Hale. 


Opera Book, The. 
way. Sully & Kleinteich. $2.50, post- 
paid. 

A complete book of stories of famous 
operas, with a wealth of excellent illus- 
trative matter from photographs. 
volume is artistically bound, and done up 
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Now Ready 


Our Miss York 


by 
EDWIN BATEMAN MORRIS 


Author of 
BLUE ANCHOR INN, etc. 
































A woman of strong mentality and 
charming, personality, who has dedi- 
cated her life to a business career, 
meets THE man. 


The struggle between her ambition 
and her desire for love and sympa- 
thy, and her final decision, are most 
interestingly told. 


A dash of humor, a dash of pathos 
and a dash of romance, together 
with the atmosphere of the work-a- 
day world, all combine to make a 
wonderfully readable story. 


A Remarkable Jacket by COLES PHILLIPS 


Price, $1.25 net 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


| 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BIG BOOKS of the MOMENT 


Theodore Roosevelt on the Larger Americanism 
FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART 


THE AGGRESSIVE POLICIES OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 
Preparedness, Dual Citizenship, the Mexican Crisis—these are the big, vital problems 
of the day. The psychological moment has come for the appearance of a book which 
discusses them with outspoken fearlessness. Roosevelt asserts that we must follow 
the policies of Washington and Lincoln if we wish to keep America’s name unsullied 
and her prestige unassailed. A nation that cannot take its own part he declares to 
be at times almost as fertile a source of mischief in the world at large as is a nation 
which does wrong to others, for its very existence puts a premium on wrongdoing. 


414 pp. 8vo. Net $1.50 
Timely General Books 
DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONS 
Dr. James A. Macdonald 


Canada’s Lincoln points to the warm friendship existing between the United States 
and the Dominion as evidence of the growth of that international spirit, which, he 
says, will finally put an end to war. “A fine American patriotism—American used 
in the sense that includes Canada as well as the United States—pervades ‘Democracy 
and the Nations,’ by J. A. Macdonald, of Toronto. The people of the republic know 
the editor of The Toronto Globe almost as well as do the people of the Dominion.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 8vo. Net $1.35 


THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY Norman Angell 


A book dealing most searchingly and suggestively with the problem America is now 
facing in her negotiations with the Teutonic powers over the sinking of passenger 
vessels. ‘‘Mr. Angell is an expert dynamiter. So, one after another, he explodes this 
or that old theory and tradition in relation to one or another international fetich. A 
good indication that he does really destroy them is that under their specific and 
baneful influence, wars have multiplied, under their fallacies the most stupendous of 
wars is now raging.’”"—Washington Star. 8vo. Net $1.50 


KINGS, QUEENS AND PAWNS Mary Roberts Rinehart 


The American novelist who was the first correspondent to reach the Western front 
gives us a vivid and gripping account of what she saw there—and from a woman’s 
viewpoint. 12mo. Net $1.50 


OVER THERE Arnold Bennett 


It is with confidence that the reader opens Arnold Bennett’s book of war experi- 
ences. One may well hesitate in affirming that the literature of war as yet contains 
a more remarkable book. Drawings by Walter Hale. 12mo. Net $1.25 


| ACCUSE! By a German 


Germany permits the sale of French books and pamphlets in Belgium, but draws the 
line on one volume, a book by a high German official, writing anonymously, who 
says that his countrymen were wrong in entering the war. This is the book—the 
sensation of the hour. 12mo. Net $1.50 


Novels of Varied Appeal 
GOSSAMER THE OAKLEYITES FF. Benson 


G. A. Birmingham | The author of “Dodo” and “Arundel” has 


here pictured a woman with a heart of 
A story of a financial web that covers the J pure gold. Net $1.35 


entire earth and the spider who spun it. 


Net $1.25 | THE AMATEUR 
THE BELOVED TRAITOR Charles G. Norris 


Frank L. Packard | A novel of New York life as it really is 











The author of “The Miracle Man” lays 
bare the secrets of a great sculptor’s heart 
in a stirring tale of quaint Brittany and 
Bohemian Paris. Net $1.25 


SPRAGGE’S CANYON 


Horace Annesley Vachell 


A tale of California by the distinguished 
author of “Quinneys’.” Mr. Vachell has 
recorded in this virile story of the out- 
of-doors his personal experiences on a 
Western ranch. Net $1.25 


THESE TWAIN Arnold Bennett 


The most remarkable realistic story of 

modern married life yet written; a fitting 

conclusion for the Clayhanger trilogy. 
Net $1.50 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


today and of a young artist’s gradual rise 
to fame. Net $1.35 


THE ETERNAL MAGDALENE 
Robert H. McLaughlin 


‘‘May help men to think, and women, too; 
but particularly men who would not be 
so eager for mob methods against un- 
fortunates if they first considered in what 
position they stood to Christ’s words: 
‘Let him among you who is without sin 
first cast a stone at her.’ ’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. Net $1.25 


THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS 
Marie Cher 


Pantaloon, Columbine and Harlequin in a 
charming romance bring happiness to 
two pairs of lovers. Net $1.25 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd Street New York 


Publishers in America for 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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in gift-book form. Its good appearance 
is only equalled by the very real value of 
its text. 


Rhythm of Life, The. By Charles 
Brodie Patterson. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

The author in this his latest and what 
he believes to be his greatest work, 
opens up a new vision of life. In the 
midst of war and rumors of war in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and strife and unrest the 
world over, he sounds a note of good- 
will to all people. He asserts that three 
great fundamental truths of life are to 
be found in Rhythm (feeling), Melody 
(ideals), Harmony (adjustment), and 
that Beauty is the final expression of all 
three, and that the four form the basis 
of a Scientific Religion of life that will 
eventually become a Universal Religion, 
although it in no way conflicts with or 
controverts whatever may be true in any 
religion. 

He shows that the laws of music can 
be and should be applied to human life, 
and that when such laws are fully un- 
derstood and the knowledge thus acquired 
put to practical ends, there will be a 
complete demonstration of their bene- 
ficial action on both mind and body. 

The author claims that musical sounds 
can be made to produce a musical vibra- 
tion of every molecule in the body and 
that from the use of color harmonies a 
veritable vibration of every atom in 
man’s physical organism will take place; 
that music and color will not only be- 
come the chief remedial agents for the 
overcoming of pain and the healing of 
disease, but will in the near future 
greatly prolong the life of man and 
eventually become the chief cause in the 
establishing of a world-wide Brother- 
hood of Humanity—a federation of the 
world, thereby hastening the time when 
God’s Kingdom shall appear on earth. 


Salvage of a Sailor, The. By Frank 
T. Bullen. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A sailor’s own book by a sailor, and 
one with the reputation for doing every- 
thing well that concerns the sea. A book 
that the sea-lover will delight in. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines. By Anna 
Jameson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

An exquisite edition of this splendid 
work. The color-plates are unusually 
attractive, as is the beautiful letter- 
press. 


Short Talks on Retail Selling. By S. 
Roland Hall. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Books on business subjects are becom- 
ing more and more popular every day, 
and this volume on such a widely ap- 
pealing subject as salesmanship, and 
written by a man of such well-known 
practicality, should be welcomed by all 
who have to do with any phase of the 
making of a sale. 






: 
| 





It is an entertaining volume of chatty, 
inspirational talks on retail selling, cal- 
culated to arouse in salesfolk a keen 
comprehension of the art of properly 
handling the customer, and to keep them 
constantly on the alert to sense and seize 
every selling opportunity. 


Strength of Being Clean, The. By Da- 
vid Starr Jordan. Dodge Publishing 
Company. 75 cents. 

This booklet, by one who has ample 
opportunities to study mankind and its 
needs, is a plea “for sound and sober 
life’—“to be clean is to be strong,” but 
cleanliness, in this case, refers to the 
pure living, which undeniably leads to 
happiness. On this basis the address 
rests, and many arguments are advanced 
in this “study of the quest for unearned 
happiness.” No matter how much we 
may seem to derive from life, the author 
points a way toward greater happiness. 
while he also proves to the dissatisfied 
that their condition rests solely with 
themselves. 


Surrey Hills, The. By Elliott Sea- 
brooke. Frederick Warner Company. 

A tasteful volume of scholarly essays 
prepared about a picturesque section of 
English country, beautiful in itself, and 
singularly well endowed from a point of 
literary association. 


Swiss Family Robinson. (New Edi- 
tion.) Edited by J. H. Stickney. Ginn 
& Co. 


This popular tale is here presented in 
an edition unusually attractive because 
of its many illustrations by Charles 
Copeland, its fine, open, type page, and 
convenient size. The title-page is at- 
tractively printed in two colors. 


The Swiss Family Robinson needs no 
commendation. There is carcely a per- 
son living to-day to whom the Swiss pas- 
tor and his family are not familiar char- 
acters. In the present edition the story 
is materially strengthened by the omis- 
sion of the lengthy and detailed expla- 
nations which dwell upon facts well 
known to every school child of the pres- 
ent day. The narrative, however, fol- 
lows closely the most authoritative 
translation. The book gratifies a nor- 


mal taste for adventure in a wholesome | 


way. It will develop in children some 
of the resourcefulnes and self-reliance 
which characterize the Swiss Robinsons 
upon their lonely island. The high moral 
tone of the book renders it especially 
valuable as supplementary reading. 


True Ghost Stories. By Hereward 
Carrington. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 

Lurid tales supposed to relate things 
strange and weird which actually hap- 


pened. None of the tales are remarkably 
convincing. 
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“There are waters that drift lives together 
And waters that drift lives apart.”’ 


Drifting Waters 


by Rachel Sweet Macnamara 


Author of ‘‘The Fringe of the Desert”’ 
"The Torch of Life,’’ etc. 


12° Color Frontis. Black and White Illus. $1.35 





The rebellion of a young girl against 
the jealous proprietorship of amother 
whose early married life has left her 
bitter and cynical, and whose tyrannous af- 
fection demands from the daughter a sing'c- 
ness of devotion, excluding from her heart 

and thoughts, anyone who attempts to 
share the mother’s love. Of course that 


is impossible, and hence this remark- 
ably good story. The scene is in part 
England, in part Egypt—the haunting, 
glowing, throbbing Egypt that the 
author_paints so vividly 












The Iron Stair In pity for her grief, in blind obedience to her 


intreaties, a possible peer of the realm finds 


himself figuratively thrown in love—and in as 

A Romance of Dartmoor tight a corner as ever man was placed, The 
56 33 story is melodramatic but full of elusive 
by Rita charm ‘The setting is in the heatherstrewn 
120 $1.35 Devonshire Moors with the forbidding back- 


ground of somber prison wails. 


The Heir é fresh cones settle 8 enegostion of the 
lect, t » in 
of Duncarron omely dialect, an air of ardent romance 


a tradition steeped atmosphere—the author 


of ‘‘ Bawbee Jock’ and ‘‘ Through Other 
by Amy McLaren Eyes’ has surpassed herself in this tale of 
Author of “‘Bawbee Jock’’ etc. the return to her estate of the exiled heir to 


Duncarron, and of what befell her there. 
120 Color Frontis $1.35 


. Th ki f di bel 
Rose Cottinghannr . sisis citi’ devctopment in that time of 


social, literary and artistic unrest of ‘*The 


by Netta Syrett Savoy,’ ‘‘The Yellow Book, ' Oscar Wilde, 
¥y y Aubrey Beardsley, the esthetes and early 
12° $1.35 socialists. 
—AND— 


HAVE YOU READ AGAIN THAT GREAT 


STORY OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST and of 
A MAN WHO KEPT HIS WORD 


HAVE YOU READ—OR READ AGAIN 





The Promise ? 


by James B. Hendryx 


12° $1.35 
“It must be a personal experience to ring so true’’ —N. Y. Eve. Post 
‘It is a Strong story”’ “An exciting story” 
—Phila. Ledger —The Continent 
““A red blooded story of the lumber camps” “A rattling good story”’ 
—Indianapolis News -— Milwaukee Sentinel 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS—ALL PRICES NET 
New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons London 
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4th Big Edition Before Publication 


HELD TO 
ANSWER 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


A story that has been likened to such 
dissimilar and yet tremendously vital works 
as “‘The Christian,” ‘“‘The Inside of the 
Cup” and “The Winning of Barbara Worth.”’ 

A story of areal man. John Hampstead, railroad clerk, 
actor, book-agent and preacher, is a character who will live 
in American Fiction. 

A story that is destined to be one of the most widely 
read and discussed works of 1916. 


521 pages. Fully Illustrated. $1.35 net. 





By the Author of “‘The Second Blooming"’ 


THE STRANGERS’ 


By the Author of ‘‘Amarilly of Clothes-Line 
ley” 


MILDE " 
WEDDING mg 


By W. L. GEORGE “There are little lessons in con- 


The Comedy of a Romantic— | tentment as well as efficiency, and 
what befell a young man of England’s through all of them runs several attract- 
upper class who married beneath him. | ive love stories.” — Boston Transcript. 


450 pages. $1.35 net. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


With Owen Johnson from Paris to the Front 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
A vivid and intensely dramatic account of a famous novelist’s experiences 
and impressions under fire. The interview with General Joffre which caused 
such a sensation is also included—a notable contribution to the literature cf 
the war. Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.35 net. 


COMING MARCH 18 


THE HEART OF THE BLIND MAN’S 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN EYES 


BY WILLIAM MacHARG and 
By EDFRID A. BINGHAM EDWIN BALMER 
Seldom has the great West been 


vid] a th; , A remarkable murder mystery 
we “ y present 69 b Is story OF 2) story the central character of which is a 
woman's love and devotion. 


blind lawyer with an uncanny power 
$1.35 net. of perception. Jilustrated. $1.35 net. 


PUBLISHERS LITTLE, BROWN & CO. BOSTON 











Wild Flowers of the North American 
Mountains. By Julia W. Henshaw. Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co. 

A very handsomely prepared collection 
of facts about wild flowers of the moun- 
tains. The plates are exquisitely colored. 
and the whole makes a really valuable 
contribution to botanical study of the 
more popular order. 


Your Baby. By Dr. E. B. Lowry 
Forbes & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

This is a book which every young 
mother and prospective mother in the 
land should read; for it makes mother- 
hood easy and will remove the fears and 
troubles of many women. Everything 
which a mother wants to know and must 
know regarding the care of herself and 
her baby is clearly told in this helpful 
book. It shows how to avoid mistakes, 
what to do and what not to do. 

The future of the nation depends upon 
the babies of to-day, and therefore any 
book which helps to give a human life a 
fair start in health should be welcomed 
and widely circulated. Such a book is 
this splendid volume by Dr. Lowry. That 
there is great need for the fullest possible 
circulation of the book is evident when 
we consider the appalling fact that nearly 
half the babies born die before they are 
a year old, which means that about three 
hundred thousand such babies die an- 
nually in the United States. 

Dr. Lowry not only pleads for better 
babies, but plainly tells how to prepare 
for them; everything that is essential to 
the happiness and health of the mother 
and child is told. Nearly half the book is 
devoted to the mother’s care of herself 
before the baby comes, and this part 
alone is invaluable to any expectant 
mother. A very timely chapter considers 
the various methods offered for painless 
childbirth and much light is thrown on 
some fallacies and uncertain methods. 

This book contains the latest and best 
approved methods for the care of the 
baby—its feeding, clothing, exercise, 


_sleep and training. It is full of common 


sense help and facts that many mothers 
might overlook. Like all Dr. Lowry’s 
books it is permeated with an earnest 
spirit of helpfulness and wise, sane direc- 
tion. If a prospective mother can have 
only one book on the subject of mater- 
nity and infancy it should be this safe 
and practical guide by Dr. Lowry, who 
is an authority of long experience in the 
health care of women and children. 


Fiction 
Accolade, The. By Ethel Sidgwick. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 
Miss Sidgwick’s novels irritate. They 
use up so many words and say so little. 
They lack story quality. The Accolade 
is perhaps a trifle livelier than Duke 
Jones, but it has the faults common to 
all of this author’s work. 
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This is a story of the matrimonial dif- 
ficulties of another branch of the In- 
gestre family, which figured in both A 
Lady of Leisure and Duke Jones. It 
is a clever study in characterization done 
with a great deal of detail but no par- 
ticular charm. 


Allward. By E. S. Stevens. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


This novel has been likened in spirit 
to Romany Rye. Artistically it isa piece 
of work worthy serious consideration. As 
a story it is wonderfully engaging. A 
young man who becomes, through his own 
desire, a vagabond, and lives a gipsy life 
in all manner of pleasant places, gives 
the hero, and into his life comes a real 
gipsy, a girl who provides a fit mate for 
the unconventional Lyddon. 


Bet and Other Tales, The. By Anton 
Tchekhov. John W. Luce & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Diploma, A, and Whirlwind, The. By 
V. I. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. John W. 
Luce & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Two volumes of Russian stories by 
writers of recognized standing. Russia 
gives many pieces of work that show 
unusual values and these tales may be 
included with such. 


Blossomy Cottage. By Montayne Per- 
ry. The Abingdon Press. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

A tender, glad little story, full of in- 
spiration. Youth is in Blossomy Cottage, 
and love, and the happiness that youth 
and love together can buy. 


Girl from the Big Horn Country, The. 
By Mary Ellen Chase. The Page Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

A delightful little tale of a true-heart- 
ed, high-spirited American girl in the 
great mountains of the West. Her ad- 
ventures and her romance make reading 
of the most pleasant, especially for girls 
and young women. 


Handle With Care. By Margaret Turn- 
bull. Harper & Brothers. $1.35, postpaid. 

This is a novel of New Jersey and life 
in a quiet little town where nobody ex- 
pects things to happen. However, ex- 
pectation is disappointed, and a good 
many things manage to happen, after all. 

Miss Turnbull creates an interesting 
heroine, whose career affords romance in 
full color. 


H.R. By Edwin Lefevre. Harper & | 


Brothers. $1.35, postpaid. 


A vividly colored tale of present day 
New York and the performances of a 


sociologist crank who attempts to do the | 
impossible—and does it. Not a credible | 


tale but a most absorbing one. 


Moby Lane and Thereabouts. By A. 
Neil Lyons. John Lane Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
Extraordinary Mystery Novel 


MRS. BALFAME 


By the author of ‘‘ The Conqueror,"’ ‘‘ Perch of the Devil,” ete. 


“Mrs. Balfame Thé only modern 


had made up her story in which 
mind to commit crime and mystery 
murder”’ is the are combined with 
a high order of 


literary art. 


opening sentence of 


the book. 


FANCY MRS. ATHERTON’S WRITING A MYS- 


TERY STORY! A story tense, amazing, clever—centering 
about the murder of the husband of a woman of cold, flawless 


beauty, the leader of a small town’s social set. The subtle and complete psycho- 


logy with which the characters are developed and the breathless suspense, 
sustained to the closing chapter, make “MRS. BALFAME” unique—a book that lovers of 
good literature and lovers of thrills will alike enjoy. 


Wrapper in color. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35. 


The UNCHASTENED WOMAN 


By LOUIS KAUFMAN ANSPACHER 
A remarkable picture of a worldly modern woman, drawn with all sym- 
pathy of insight but with no palliations, is “The Unchastened Woman’”’— 


unquestionably one of the most successfull plays ever produced in America. 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25. 


The NAMELESS ONE 


By ANNE CLEVELAND CHENEY 


A drama of parenthood in blank verse. The medizval setting in 
England is full of color and reality. The verse is remarkably beautiful and 
melodious. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00. 


FOSTER’S AUCTION BRIDGE FOR ALL 


By R. F. FOSTER 


Brought strictly up-to-date with the latest official rules. The author has 
placed the tactics of the game in a light that shall prove attractive to all 
classes of players. Cloth, 16mo, net $1.00. 


WHY BE FAT? 
By_AMELIA_SUMMERVILLE 


The author, a beautiful actress, reduced her own weight over 100 pounds 
in a year with improvement of health. She earnestly asserts everyone can be 
beautiful and slender. In this book she tells HOW. Cloth, 12mo, net 80 cents. 


Publishers FREDERICK A° STOKES COMPANY new York 
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BIG SPRING BOOKS BY BIG AUTHORS 


By 

THEODORE DREISER 
Author of 

“The ‘Genius,’ ‘ Sister 
Carrie,’ ete. 


By 

G. K. CHESTERTON 
Author of 

“‘Orthodoxy,"’ ‘‘Heretics,”’ 
ele. 


By 

STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of 

‘Literary Lapses,’’ ete. 


By 

MARIE VAN VORST 
Author of 

‘* Big Tremaine,”” etc. 


By 

ANATOLE FRANCE 
Author of 

“*The Red Lily,"’ 

“* Thais,’’ ete. 


By 

EARL H. REED 
Author of 

** Etching,” etc. 


By 

CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
Author of 

** Modern Artists,"’ ete. 


By 

WILLARD H. WRIGHT 
Author of 

‘*Modern Painting," etc. 


By 
ISABEL PATERSON 


A new American 
Novelist of Great Promise 


By 

ANNE WARWICK 
Author of 

“Victory Law,"’ “‘ The 
Chalk Line,"’ ete. 


By 

MURIEL HINE 
Author of 
**Earth,” “April 
Panhazard, ete. 


By WILLIAM CAINE 
Author of 

“The Irresistible 
Intruder,’” ete. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 


PLAYS OF THE NATURAL 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


Mr. Dreiser has here opened up an entirely new field of 
dramatic possibilities, Net. $1.25. 


THE CRIMES 
OF ENGLAND 


Brilliant political, historical, social and literary essays. 
Net, $1.00. 


ESSAYS AND 
LITERARY STUDIES 


Refreshing essays dealing with the vital things of contem- 
porary life and literature, and illuminated throughout by Prof. 
Leacock's singular gift of humor and friendly satire. Net, $1.25 


WAR LETTERS 
OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN 


A singularly vivid chronicle of Miss Van Vorst’s experien- 
ces in France during the war. 


With 16 Illustrations. Net, $1.50 


THE PATH OF GLORY 


Articles inspired by the war, written for the benefit of 
French disabled soldiers. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


THE DUNE COUNTRY 


The results of many sketching trips made by the author- 
artist through the big ranges of sand dunes that skirt Lake 
Michigan. With 60 Illustrations. Net, $2.00. 


IMPRESSIONS of the ART of the 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


A critical survey of modern European and American art. 
With Five Color Plates and 82 other Illustrations. Net, $3.00. 


THE MAN OF PROMISE 


One of the most penetrating and unusual novels of this 
generation, marking a new epoch in American fiction. 


Net, $1.35. 


THE SHADOW RIDERS 


A tale of youth and romance in a new fast-growing 
country—the Canadian Northwest. Net, $1.25. 


THE UNPRETENDERS 


Romances of ‘‘plain people’? who ‘‘did things’? without 
the flourish of trumpets. Net, $1.20. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


A young surgeon, an enthusiast on eugenics, after marri- 
age has to choose between estranging his wife and renoun- 
cing his principles. Net, $1.25. 


BILDAD THE QUILL-DRIVER 


A humorous tale of mock-Oriental adventure. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 











Short stories by a master of this form. 
English, of course, but delightfully en- 
tertaining. 


Pair of Silk Stockings, A. By Cyril 
Harcourt. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

This was a delightful play; it is a 
delightful novel. Clever, sophisticated, 
unusual in situation, it gives a pleasing 
love-story set around with the thrilling 
episodes of an up-to-date mystery novel. 
What part the pair of silk stockings 
played in this exciting little drama is a 
matter left for the reader to discover. 


Promise, The. By James B. Hendryx. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

A strong tale of the regeneration of 
a waster into a fine, upstanding, real, 
red-blooded man. From New York to 
the lumber camps of the Northwest the 
scenes shift and each is vivid and won- 
derfully, intensely real. 


Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck, The. By 
James Branch Cabell. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

Mr. Cabell takes occasion in this novel 
to ridicule in a sprightly, pleasant way, 
the old traditions of the South. He shows 
how a group of men and women become 


the victims of their own belief in the - 


destiny of their families, and the irre- 
proachableness of certain types of family. 
In other words, Mr. Cabell proves that 
Southerners of the old school are only 
human beings, after all, and that they 
discover this to be true—to their own 
chagrin. 
The book is delightfully written. 


Scally. By Ian Hay. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

Just a little story, written in a tender, 
pleasing way. One of the little books 
that deserve attention. 


Six Star Ranch, By Eleanor H. Por- 
ter. The Page Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

This is a book written a number of 
years ago by the now famous author of 
Pollyanna. It is issued at the present 
time in uniform edition with the first 
two of the Pollyanna books. It is an en- 
tertaining tale for young girls, but can 
scarcely be placed in the class-of the 
“Billy” and the “Glad” books. 


Steve Yeager. By William Macleod 
Raine. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

A western tale by a writer who does 
clever stories of life on the ranches and 
in among the canyons. 


Thread that is Spun, The. By Mar- 
garet Horner Clyde. Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.20, postpaid. 

This quaint story of pioneer life in 
Pennsylvania among the Scotch-Irish and 
the Pennsylvania-Dutch will interest 
many persons heretofore unfamiliar with 
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the early settlers’ history and some of 
their trying experiences. It is a really 
human delineation of genuine, simple life 
with such persons as Lavinia Clendenin, 
a heroine of exemplary character and a 
whole-souled, staunch individual; her old 
father, who loved his Horace next to his 
Bible; Aunt Peggy Craig, who, after 
years of usefulness, patiently waited for 
her Father’s call; and the Wallichner 
father and son—thrifty, hard men who 
turned a deaf ear to the plea of the poor 
and unfortunate. Throughout, the story 
is wholesome, easily digested and sat- 
isfactory as a bit of diversion. 


History and Biography 
Francis Asbury: The Prophet of the 


Long Road. By Ezra Squier Tipple. The 
Methodist Book Concern. $1.50, postpaid. 


A biography that will appeal to those 
interested in characters that have figured 
in the development of Protestantism. It 
is a comprehensive interpretation of a 
man’s very effective and beautiful life. 


Heroines of the Modern Stage. By 
Forrest Izard. Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

Brief biographies of Sarah Bernhardt, 
Modjeska, Ellen Terry, Gabrielle Rejane, 
Eleonora Duse, Maude Adams, Ada Re- 
han, Mary Anderson, Mrs. Fiske and 
Julia Marlowe. 

There are portraits of all the actresses 
to lend added color to the account. The 
author knows the stage and stage-life, 
and his material has been gathered in 
a direct way. 


Italy and the Unholy Alliance. By W. 
O. Pitt. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

An excellent explanation of Italy’s 
position in the history of Europe during 
the past hundred years. It takes up the 
subjects of “How Italy Was Forced Into 
the Triple Alliance,” “Why She Seized 
Her First Chance to Break Away,” 
“What She Is Fighting Austria For.” 
It gives a chapter to Mazzini, one to 
Garibaldi, one to Cavour and one to Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 


Lusitania’s Last Voyage, The. By 
Charles E. Laureat, Jr. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

A very vivid account of the trip that 
ended in disaster, with the tragic sinking 
of the great Cunarder and its famous 
human cargo. There are no theatrical 
touches to the narrative; it gains 
strength through its simplicity. 


Luther Burbank: His Life and Work. 
By Henry Smith Williams. Hearst’s In- 
ternational Library Company. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

A complete biography of the Western 
plant wizard. Mr. Burbank is here shown 
as man, scientist, poet and miracle-work- 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


**If Victor Hugo had lived in America ‘Les 
Miserables’ would have been a book like this.’’ 


THE ABYSS 


By Nathan Kussy 


With the publication of this novel a new Jewish author is introduced, a man whose 
work is of such outstanding character that his place in American literature is hence- 
forth assured. 

“The Alyss” is the story of a Jewish lad in the underworld, of how Mulberry Bend 
caught him and — him the hard philosophy of the streets and of how he struggled 
again and again to himself. 

Intensely interesting in the development of its plot, the book is perhaps more 
remarkable for its accurate and vivid portrayal of types. Mingled with beggars, criminals 
and outcasts, there are characters of real fineness and spiritual beauty—all faithfully 
drawn against the pain and magnificence of the city. Ready March 8. $1.50. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS OF THE SPRING 


May Sinclair's New Novel THOSE ABOUT 
THE BELFRY TRENCH 


By the Author of “The Three Sisters,’ “The ‘. 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis 


Divine Fire,’”’ etc. 
Ho thle beriulant and ewittly moving story. Mex | a novel of idess, saturated with the spirit of 
modern science, intensely alive and packed with 


Sinclair pictures a roa of curiously assorted 
characters with a life-likeness that is almost 

many strange adventures. Dr. Trench and those 
about him are the most interesting people that 


uncanny. Few readers will forget the little 
have appeared in fiction for many a day. $1.35 


Cockney, Tasker Jevons, and the adorable Viola 
Thes 


ger. The story comes close to the present 
By Stella Benson 


time and finds its climax in the scenes of the 
great war. $1.35 
“As the mature work of an experienced author, 
it would have been a remarkable achievement; 
being ‘the first book of a new writer,’ it is an 
aes performance.’’—Daily Graphic (Lon- 
nm). 


CAM CLARKE 
By John H. Walsh 


The story of a real, live boy, his companions 
and their escapades, told with rare sense of 
humor and cacpnenine. The heartiness of the 
West, good spirits, a brisk movement of plot, 
and a —, of ed and appealing et ay 


these are “A clever book.”"—W. Y. Tribune. $1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 








TWO NOVELS OF SUNSHINE AND GOOD CHEER 


DRUSILLA™:" MILLION 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


Author of ‘My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard” 
“Living Up to Billy,”’ ete. 
Suppose you were old, alone, friendless, the drudge of 
an old ladies home. Suddenly you were left a 
MILLION dollars! What would you do with it? 
This is what happens to Drusilla and the story that 
follows is tender, remarkable, in which the author makes 
the most of her unusual theme. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


PERSUASIVE PEGGY 


By MARAVENE THOMPSON 
A Story of Sunshine and Love and Happiness— 
Mostly Happiness. 


By the author of “‘The Woman's Law”’ 


A story of a young wife who gets her own sweet way 
| without losing the*love of a stubborn yet rather 
} splendid husband. Crowded with unexpected situations 
‘and delightful solutions. J/lustrated by Clarence F. 
i Underwood. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY new York 
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The life-story of the great 
pioneer in the open-air 
treatment of tuberculosis 


The Philadelphia Tele- 
graph says: 

“The book tells the 
story of a human life so 
singularly full of vivid 
interest, so undaunted by 
obstacles and _ ill-health, 
so vibrant with optimism 
and hope, so justified by 
tremendous accomplish- 
ment that it cannot fail 
to. inspire thousands.” 

With many interesting 
illustrations. 


























A genuine contribution 
to Stevensoniana 


Edmund Gosse, who 
was Stevenson’s intimate 
friend, writes the author: 

“Your picture of him 
is singularly sympathetic, 
and accurate to an ex- 
traordinary degree. You 
have swept away a num- 
ber of legends which 
were obscuring his char- 
acter and temperament, 
and you have restored to 
us the real R. L. S., as 
we knew and loved him.” 

Revised edition with 
much new material. 

Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


The New York Times: 


“Gabriella is the finest, 
most lovable and thorough- 
ly worth-while heroine in 
many a long day. The book 
sets a very high standard 
for the novels of 1916.” 












ADVERTISING SECTION 


Early Spring Successes 
in ™ New Books by Kipling, 


Conrad, Glasgow, 
Trudeau, Comstock, 


Curwood and others 


Note the reviews 


OUT FEBRUARY 26TH 


By the author of 
**Joyce of the North Woods”’ 


THE 
VINDICATION 


By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 


The testing and proving of a 
great-hearted faith in human 
nature in a setting of a primi- 


tive backwoods community. 


Net, $1.35 


By the author of ‘‘God’s 
Country—and the Woman’”’ 


THE HUNTED 
WOMAN 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


A tale of “the end of the 
line” in Northwestern Canada, 
with a quickly mounting 
climax that rivals the author’s 
“God’s Country— and the 
Woman.” 

Net, $1.25 


By the author of 
“*The Little Grey House”’ 


HOLLYHOCK 
HOUSE 


By MARION AMES TAGGART 


A joyous story for girls of 
the three Garden sisters and 
their mother who needed 
mothering. A _ delightful suc- 









cessor to Miss Taggart’s peren- 


nial favorite, “The Little Grey 
House.” 
Net, $1.25 


LIFE and GABRIELLA 


Three Remarkable Reviews of Ellen Glasgow’s Story of a Woman’s Courage 


The Chicago Herald: 

“Only those who have 
never experienced the full 
tide of living will find 
Gabriella unreal. With her 
all the striving workers of 
the world must feel closely 
akin. Her brave story is 
like a clarion call.” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, New York 
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THE TIDES 
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From the New York 
Globe: 


“A greater story-writ- 
ing genius than Conrad 
does not live today. 
Pick up his latest collec- 
tion of stories, “Within 
the Tides,’ and, with the 
opening sentence, one is 
in thrall. Here are mys- 
tery, and romance, and 
life.” 

The Philadelphia Tele- 
graph calls them: “A 
quartet of masterpieces.” 
Net, $1.35; Deep Sea 

Leather, net, $1.50 































































THE FRINGES 
of he FLEET 


we 


The New York Tribune 
says: 

These pages glow 
with tales of danger and 
daring and narrow es- 
capes, of tragedy, and 
with anecdotes of devil- 
may-care humor. Kip- 
ling makes us see the 
magnificent romance of 
this grim, dangerous 
business.” 


The New York Times 
declares: 

“It is throughout of 
the stuff of which liter- 
ature is made. For one 
can imagine it being 
read with interest fifty 
years hence.” 


Net, 50 cents 























































































The New York Sun: 


“Ellen Glasgow has made 
a book for modern women; 
she has made it of good 
stuff, so that it will be a 
spur towards courage and 
hope to those who need 
those attributes. 





Net, $1.35 





er. His achievements are described and 
many of them illustrated, the whole mak- 


ing a book of very real and permanent 
worth. 


Pals Binet 


By Francis P. Elliott 


XII 
What the Safe Held. 

N THE library we gloated over the 

I treasure that the Judge had brought; 
or rather I did while my pal rum- 
maged farther in the iron safe. 

I was counting the money when his 
exclamation startled me. I looked up to 
see him staring at an open sheet of 
paper. As he read he laid in my hand 
mechanically a long, blue envelope. The 
flap was open and quite entire, betray- 
ing signs of having been but lightly 
sealed. I turned it over. 

Across one end ran an inscription: 
“Last will and testament of Richard 
Fentress Castleman.” 

I whistled as we looked at each other. 

He nodded gravely. “You see? He 
did remember her.” And he extended 
me the paper. 

It was dated “Winnicrest,” nearly a 
year before, and was a will, all right, 
very brief—covering not quite a page of 
rather thin paper, but very comprehen- 
sive and clear. There were some mi- 
nor bequests, including provision for the 
old servants and the gift of the “Alloya 
Apartment Building” and ten thousand 
dollars in street-railway and telephone 
stocks to “my beloved cousin, Harry M. 
Chilton.” Otherwise the estate entire 
was left without reservation to Jean 
Allen Logan, her heirs and assignees 
forever. 

The document was not witnessed, but 
a single concluding clause declared it to 
be in the handwriting of the testator. 
Unquestionably this was a “holographic” 
will, the kind of which the Judge had 
spoken. It was equally certain that it 
was a will of whose existence he had 
no knowledge. I wondered if any one 
else had knowledge of it. 

I had moved a distance away from 
Danny to get a better light from the 
table lamp; and as I stood with my back 
to him, my eyes lifted thoughtfully to the 
grate where a little mountain-peak of 
coal was sending out a long, sputtering 
geyser of flame. And now as I looked, 
my fingers—serving some subconscious 
thought—began to smooth the flimsy 
sheet into folds, creasing the whole 
gradually into a long, narrow strip. 

I stood there, my eyes on the whis- 
pering flame—thinking. 

No, the Judge knew nothing about it; 
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and the girl—it wasn’t likely that the 
girl knew anything about it, either. 

No one knew about it but ourselves; 
that seemed reasonably certain—sure, in 
fact. Obviously not even the dead man’s 
cousin knew anything about it. 

Behind me the silence was punctured 
by a low laugh from Danny. 

“Funny, isnt’ it?” his voice came mu- 
singly. “Think of our finding this— 
before any one else!” 

In the grate the peak with the flame- 
jet toppled and fell, leaving a red, glow- 
ing crater—a fiery mouth that yawned 
at me with wide-distended jaws—eager, 
inviting. 

Danny laughed again. 
people,” he said. 

I nodded. ‘“Aye”—mechanically—‘of 
all people!” 

I drifted nearer the hearth-rug, my 
fingers doubling and redoubling the long 
strip they held, shaping the outline of a 
little square pellet. It came to me oddly 
that it was the very kind we used to 
mold on examination days when I was 
a sixth-form boy at school. How easy 
it had been to place them where we 
would, right under the eyes of the mas- 
ters! And yet, I remembered, there were 
examinations where they were never 
circulated at all—the times when they 
placed us “on our honor.” I could have 
laughed now with the memory of it, but 
that something gripped me with a curi- 
ous, poignant pain. 

Danny’s voice brought me _ back. 
“Queer, isn’t it?”—and I saw he was 
still upon his theme; “but then every- 
thing’s queer, for that matter—life’s 
queer” — musingly— “uncertain as a 
game of chance.” 

“Just about.” 

I spoke dryly; for in my time I had 
seen many a game of “chance” in which 
there was no element of uncertainty. 
Yes, life was such a game—the boy spoke 
truer than he knew. It was a “game oi 
chance” in which the cards were marked 
and stacked against him; a game in 
which there was nothing of chance un- 
less he made it for himself or 

Or unless I made it for him! 

My fingers tightened upon the pellet 
and I sidled still nearer the grate and its 
crimson pocket. On the instant Danny 
spoke again. 

“I’m thinking, Dominie, that it’s 
rather like a game of cards now.” His 
tone was whimsical, and, without turn- 
ing, I perked my head inquiringly. 
“Three to play—you and I and the poor 
beggar who made the will. A game with 
two crooks sitting in, eh?” He laughed 
softly, almost behind my shoulder. 

“Well?” I frowned; impatient for him 
to move away. 

“Oh, nothing,” lightly. I heard him 
rummaging now about the table at my 
back; “only I was thinking he would be 


“We, of all 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 
Our Early Wild Flowers 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Author of ‘‘Our Native Trees,’’ etc., etc. 

A comprehensive and authoritative study of all the Spring 
wild flowers of the Northern States. Its descriptions of some 
hundred and thirty or so flowers, written with extraordinary 
skill and sympathy, admirably illustrated and indexed, have 
been compressed into a pocket-volume exactly suited for the 
purposes of the botanist. With 8 full-page illustrations in 
color, 4 full-page half-tones and numerous drawings. 

16 mo. Cloth. $1.00 net; leather, $1.25 net 


READY MARCH 4 soudys'in tur oren sr ROOSEVELT 


Letters From America 


By RUPERT BROOKE 
With an introduction by Henry James and a portrait photogravure 
“ ‘Letters from America’ make delightful reading from 
beginning to end... Rupert Brooke’s point of view is so 
original and so refreshing that wonder is aroused at every 
turn of a page.”— Philadelphia North American. 


“The book is full of admirable writing.” 


—New York Tribune. 
$1.25 net 


Ready in March by ARTHUR RUHL Antwerp to Gallipoli 


Modern Auction in Ten Lessons 


By GRACE G. MONTGOMERY 


Auction enthusiasts know that the elimination of the “informatory spade” 
and the acquisition of the new bidding values authorized by the Whist Club of 
New York in their new code of Auction laws, issued in June, 1915, have made 
necessary a number of interesting changes in the game. Here is the first book 
which discusses fully these changes. The new code is given in full and clearly 
explained, and a chapter is devoted as well to the general principles of play. 

Philadelphia Ledger says—"“ The inclusion of new and recently adopted 
code of Auction laws gives an added completeness to this authoritative pocket- 
size manual, invaluable to the novice or advanced player.” 

$1.25 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


| EARLY SPRING PUBLICATIONS | 


The Better Man 


By Roprrt W. CHAMBERS, Author of “Athalie,” “Police! !” etc. 
Illustrations by Henry Hutt. 
Stories of the woods in which the man who has justice on his side is victorious. 


Mr. Chambers’ out-of-doors Stories are ever a delight, and this one is especially so. 
Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Rich Man, Poor Man 


By MAXIMILIAN Foster, Author of “The Whistling Man.” 
Illustrations by F. R. Gruger. 

A famous writer once said that a girl, in choosing her husband, should consider 
what her worldly position at forty will be. In this story, the heroine for whom a 
man committed a felony, has to decide whether she will choose the position or the 
man. Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Mary Rose of Mifflin 


By Frances R. STERRETT, Author of “Up the Road With Sallie,” “The Jam Girl,” 

Mary Rose is one of the dearest little human beings imaginable. She just 
brims over with good cheer, and her recipe for making friends is guaranteed never 
to fail. Read how she turns a gloomy big apartment house in a selfish city into a 
veritable sun-parlor. It is a story of good cheer, and Mary Rose says: “The way 
to make friends is to be friendly.” Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


The Black Eagle Mystery 


By GFRALDINE BONNER, Author of “The Girl at Central.” 
Illustrations by F. D. Steele. 

An ingenius detective story in which the murdered man solves the mystery, 
assisted by clever little Molly Babbitts, who discovers the first clue and the way 
she tells the story and gives a report of the discovery would make a professional 
detective green with envy. Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Uneasy Money 


By PELHAM GRENVILLE WODEHOUSE, Author of “Something New.” 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. 
The book with a constant chuckle. A humorous chase for a fortune resulting 
in a happy struggle to avoid it—a delicious fantasy. Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Through South America’s Southland 


By Rev. A. J. Zaum, C. 8. C., Ph.D. (H. J. Mozans). 

Dr. Zahm knows South America from the Isthmus to the Straits of Magellan, 
and in this volume, the third and last of his famous South American travel books, 
“Following the Conquestadores,” he reveals the history, the romance and the pres- 
ent-day status of Brazil, the Argentine, Chili, Paraguay and Uruguay. With 65 
unusual illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $8.50 net. 


The Real Story of the Whaler 


By A. Hyatr VERRILL, Author of “Isles of Spice and Palm,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs, pen and ink drawings, etc. 

As cotton is king in the South today, so a hundred years ago, whaling was 
king in New England, and this book gives a dramatic 
picture of that romantic trade of the seas, which was in 
reality the foundation of American commerce. Small 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. 


A Warwickshire Lad 


By GrorceE MappEN Martin, Author of “Emmy Lou,” 
“Selina,” etc. A charming story of Shakespeare’s boyhood, 
to enjoy yourself and to tell the children. 


It is a most pleasing picture we get of the home life of 
the little poet-to-be, of his enterprising, if unsuccessful father, 
and his generous, devoted mother. The story develops until 
we see the more mature and purposeful William wooing and 
winning Ann Hathaway. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 





surprised to know that even crooks”— 
his voice rested a second while his arm 
groped in the back of the drawer—‘“even 
crooks can give a square deal—_—” 

I waited, scowling. 

——“to the dead.” His voice dropped 
away absently. He closed the drawer 
with a grunt of disappointment. “Now, 
where in Sam Hill—Ah!” He stooped 
suddenly, pouncing triumphantly upon a 
tube of paste that had fallen under the 
table. “There’s what I’m looking for. 
I knew I.had seen——” The mutter 
changed to a cheerful whistling as he 
crossed back to the corner where stood 
the safe. 

And I was left before the grate alone. 
It was what I had waited for, but now 
I just stood there glooming across at 
the fire’s red heart netted with its lam- 
bent web of violet flame. But never an 
inch did I move across the space that 
lay between. 

“Yet why?” I questioned, fiercely, of 
myself. “Why?” And I could not tell. 

But a choke of anger swelled in my 
throat; anger with my pal for his un- 
witting interference, greater anger for 
the strange inhibition that of a sudden 
had gripped my will in thrall, so that 
what I would do, that I could not do 
at all. 

And presently, as I stood there, my 
fingers began working with the little 
square of paper, slowly opening it till it 
lay in my hand, folded only as it had 
been when I took it from the envelope 
and with the little checker-board creas- 
ings I had made. I fingered it thought- 
fully, my glance scowling upward, 
touching by accident the portrait of the 
soldier grandfather. The dark eyes were 
full upon me, sensate—so it seemed to 
my fancy—with an uncanny under- 
standing and—and was it something 
else? I turned short about and with 
extended arm: 

“This”—grufly—“‘what do you want 
to do with it?” 

My pal’s whistling stopped. 

“Do?” He came toward me, the blue 
envelope in his hand. “Why, I’m going 
to seal it again in this!” And then I 
saw that he had gummed the flap again. 

I looked beyond him at the safe. 

“You mean to put it back?” harshly. 

“What else?” His eyes fixed me with 
surprise. “Why, Dominie, this means 
everything in the world—to her.” 

He took the paper, sealing it in the 
envelope, while I eyed him moodily. 

“Is it so important?” I smiled, craft- 
ily, nodding at the will. “I mean now, 
with ‘Dick’ back.” 

Danny’s laugh was dry. 

“You’re a great pipe-dreamer, Dom- 
inie, aren’t you?” Yet he sighed. 

Then without more argument he walk- 

(Continued on page 17, Adv. Section) 
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Colonel Fortescue's Betty 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


CHAPER I. 
“Miss Betty” in a New Réle. 
OLONEL JOHN HOPE FORTISCUE, com- 
C manding the fine new cavalry post of Fort 
Blizzard, in the Far Northwest, sat in his 
comfortable office and gazed through the big win- 


geant, with the guard, started toward the Colonel’s - 


quarters, all whom they passed making way for 
them and saluting the furled colors. 

Colonel Fortescue continued to look out of the win- 
dow, while Sergeant McGillicuddy, getting the mail 
together, passed out of the office into the wide hall 


dow at the plaza, with 
its tall flagstaff from 


which the splendid regi- 


mental flag floated in the 
crystal cold air of De- 
cember. Beyond lay the 
fortifications, the huge 
guns in their embra- 
sures, like crouching 
dragons, whose breath 
was flame. Farther off 
yet was a broad plateau 
for drills, an aviation 
field, and beyond all, a 
still and snow - bound 
world, walled in by 
jagged peaks of ice. It 
seemed to Colonel For- 
tescue, who was an ideal- 
ist and at the same time 
a crack cavalry officer, 
that the great flag, on 
the giant flagstaff, domi- 
nated the frozen world 
around it, and its stars 
were a part of the firma- 
ment. When the sun 
rose, and the flag was 
run up, then indeed it 
was sunrise. And when 
the sun descended in 


THE BETTY BOOKS 


of 
MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


HE first Betty book was “Betty’s Vir- 
ginia Christmas,” published in 1914. In 
this story Miss Seawell introduced the 

charming Betty Beverley, of “Holly Lodge,” 
granddaughter of Colonel Beverley, formerly of 
“Rosehill,” Virginia. 

Betty’s romance with young John For- 
tescue, of the United State Army, and son of 
the rich Northerner who had purchased 
“Rosehill,” provides one of the most charming 
love-stories ever written by a Southerner about 
Southerners. And their marriage brings 
“Rosehill” back to Betty, so that as young 
Mrs. Fortescue, she goes to reign in the well- 
loved home of her birth and childhood. 

“Colonel Fortescue’s Betty” is the story of 
Betty and her husband at Fort Blizzard, 
where Colonel Fortescue is stationed. 

Betty’s married life is as full of piquancy 
as was her girlhood, and beautiful Betty For- 
tescue is quite as entertaining as ever—in some 
ways a good deal more so than was Betty Bev- 
erley. With her dignified Colonel husband, her 
soldier-son, and her charming daughter, she 
brings us a wonderful picture of wifehood and 
motherhood all the more lovely in that it is so 
novel in many of its aspects. 





of the fine new Com- 
mandant’s quarters. Two 
horsewomen—Mrs. For- 
tescue, she who had been 
Betty Beverley, and her 
seventeen - year - old 
Anita, followed by a 
trooper as escort—were 
coming through the sally 
port. Colonel Fortescue’s 
eyes softened as he 
watched his wife and 
daughter, Mrs. Fortescue 
as slim as when she was 
Betty Beverley of old, in 
Virginia, and riding as 
lightly and gracefully as 
a bird on the wing. 
There were two other 
watchers besides the 
Colonel. These _ two 
stood at the drawing- 
room window. One was 
tall and black and kind- 
eyed, with the unquench- 
able kindness of the col- 
ored race. His official 
name was Solomon Eze- 
kiel Pickup, but ever 
since Mrs. Fortescue, as 
Betty Beverley, had 


majesty, so the flag descended in glory. 

As the last. pale gleam of splendor touched the 
flag, the sunset gun cracked out suddenly. Colonel 
Fortescue and his right-hand man for twenty years, 
Orderly Sergeant Patrick McGillicuddy, rose to their 
feet, and stood at “attention” as the flag fell slowly. 
Then it was reverently furled, and the color ser- 


taken him, a little waif, forlorn and homeless 
and friendless, he had been simply Kettle, being 
as black as a kettle. He had watched and 
adored the baby days of “Marsa Beverley,” the 
straight young stripling, now training to be a sol- 
dier at West Point, and Anita, the violet-eyed 
daughter, the adored of her father’s heart, but 
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Kettle had not come into his own until the two- 
year-old baby, John Hope Fortescue 2d, had arrived 
in a world which did not expect him, but welcomed 
him the more rapturously on that account. The 
new baby had taken everybody by surprise, and 
immediately acquired the name of the After-Clap. 
He coolly approved of his father and mother, and 
thought Anita an entertaining person when she got 
down on the floor to play with him. He was natu- 
rally indifferent to his twenty-year-old brother, 
whom he had never seen, but Kettle—his own Kettle 
—was the beloved of the After-Clap’s heart. Next 
to Kettle in the After-Clap’s affections was Mrs. 
McGillicuddy, the six-foot-two wife of Sergeant Mc- 
Gillicuddy, who had eight children, and still found 
time to do a great deal for the After-Clap. 

Mrs. Fortescue, riding briskly across the plaza, and 
seeing Kettle, so black, holding in his arms the 
laughing baby, so white, smiled and waved her hand 
at them. Then catching sight of the Commanding 


- Officer standirig at the window of his office, she 


smiled at him. But Colonel Fortescue was not smil- 
ing; on the contrary, he was frowning, as his eyes 
fell upon Mrs. Fortescue’s mount, Birdseye, a light- 
built black mare, with a shifty eye, and a propensity 
to make free with her hind feet. More than once 
Colonel Fortescue had reminded Mrs. Fortescue that 
it was somewhat beneath the dignity of a Command- 
ing Officer’s wife to ride a kicking horse. But Mrs. 
Fortescue had a sneaking affection for Birdseye, 
and much preferred her to Pretty Maid, the brown 
mare Anita rode, and who was considered as de- 
mure as Anita—and Anita was very demure, and 
very, very pretty. At least, so thought Lieutenant 
Victor Broussard, watching her out of the tail of 
his eye, as he passed, some distance away. It was 
not far away, however, that Anita could not see 
the handsome turn of his close-cropped black head, 
and his eyes full of laughter and courage and im- 
pudence. As some things go by contraries, the 
glimpse of Broussard made Anita dismount quickly 
from Pretty Maid, and flit within doors to avoid 
the sight of him. Once indoors, Anita ran where she 
could catch a last look of Broussard’s young figure, 
his cavalry cape thrown back, before he turned the 
corner and was gone. 

Colonel Fortescue, at the office window, returned 
a salue, without a smile, to Mrs. Fortescue’s greet- 
ing from afar. His teeth came together with a 
snap. 

“Tt’s the last time,” he said aloud—meaning that 
Mrs. Fortescue would have to submit to his judg- 
ment in horses and let Birdseye alone. 

What happened next turned the Colonel’s reso- 
lution to adamant. A trooper was leading Pretty 
Maid away, and another trooper was about to do 
the same for Birdseye, when the black mare sud- 
denly threw her head down and her heels up. Mrs. 
Fortescue kept her seat, while the mare, backing, 
and kicking as she backed, knocked over a couple 
of the passing color guard, and only by adroitness 
the color sergeant saved the flag from being 
dropped to the ground. Meanwhile, the two troop- 


‘ers, falling backward, collided with the chaplain, 


a small meek man, as brave as a lion, who stopped 
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to look and was ignominiously bowled over. Ser- 
geant McGillicuddy, just coming out of the office 
entrance, made a dash forward and grabbed Birds- 
eye by the bridle. The mare, still unable to unseat 
Mrs. Fortescue or to break away from the wiry little 
Sergeant, yet managed to scatter the official mail in 
the Sergeant’s hand, all on the snow. Kettle, who 
could not have remained away from “Miss Betty” 
under such circumstances to save his life, dropped 
the baby on the drawing-room floor and rushed out. 
This the After-Clap resented, shrieking wildly. 

The combination of the kicking horse, the fallen 
troopers, the prostrate chaplain and the screaming 
baby, determined Colonel Fortescue to remain in his 
office. What he had to say to Mrs. Fortescue would 
not sound well in public. Unlike Kettle, Colonel 
Fortescue had no fear whatever for Mrs. Fortescue, 
and watched calmly from the window as Sergeant 
McGillicuddy brought Birdseye to her four feet. 
Mrs. Fortescue sprang to the ground and apologized 
gracefully to the chaplain, assuring him that Birds- 
eye was the best-disposed horse in the world, ex- 
cept when she was in a temper, and her temper 
was merely bashfulness and stage fright. 

“Whatever it is,” answered Chaplain Brown, try- 
ing to smile, while he rubbed a bruised shin, “it 
hurts—it hurts pretty badly, too.” 

Next Mrs. Fortescue apologized profusely to the 
troopers who had been knocked down by the bash- 
ful Birdseye. After their kind, they preferred a 
kicker to a non-kicker, and accepted, with delighted 
grins, Mrs. Fortescue’s sweet words. But it was 
another thing when Mrs. Fortescue had to face a 
frowning husband. 

Mrs. Fortescue tripped into the Colonel’s office, 
and going up to Colonel Fortescue, gave him twe 
soft kisses and a lovely smile, and this is what she 
got in return, in the Colonel’s parade-ground voice: 

“I supposed I had made myself perfectly clear, 
Elizabeth, in regard to your riding that kicking 
mare.” 

“But, darling,” replied Mrs. Fortescue, tenderly, 
“I thought you wouldn’t mind. And please don’t 
call me Elizabeth. It breaks my heart.” 

“I must ask—in fact, insist, that you shall not 
ride that mare again,” answered the Colonel, sternly, 
without taking any notice of Mrs. Fortescue’s break- 
ing heart. 

“And her name is Birdseye,” plaintively responded 
Mrs. Fortescue. “Don’t you remember, the first 
horse you ever put me on was your first Birdseye?” 

Mrs. Fortescue accompanied this information with 
a little pinch of the Colonel’s ear. The Colonel re- 
mained coldly unresponsive; he had steeled his heart; 
the kisses and the pinch were hard to resist, but 
hardest of all, the look of wide-eyed innocence in 
the dark eyes uplifted to his. Mrs. Fortiscue would 
never see forty again, and her rich hair had a wide 
streak of silver running from her right temple; but 
she was the same Betty Beverley of twenty years 
the dark eyes uplifted to his. Mrs. Fortescue would 
before. 

Mrs. Fortescue had never in her life been at the 
end of her resources for placating men. She with- 
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drew her arms from about her husband’s neck, and 
running lightly into the drawing-room, took the 
After-Clap from Kettle’s arms, and throwing him 
pick-a-back, on her shoulders, tripped back with her 
beautiful man-child, into the Colonel’s office. Mrs. 
Fortescue and the baby were the only persons who 
ever took liberties with Colonel Fortescue. 

The baby, charmed with his father’s uniform, 
seized a shoulder strap with one hand and grabbed 
the Colonel’s carefully-trimmed mustache with the 
other, and lifted a pair of laughing eyes, wonder- 
fully like his mother’s, into his father’s face. Mrs. 
Fortescue, at first as demure as any C. O.’s wife in 
the world, suddenly smiled the radiant smile that 
began with her eyes and ended with her lips. The 
woman’s cunning was too much for the man’s 
strength. Colonel Fortescue put his arm around his 
wife, as she laid the baby’s rose-leaf face against 
his father’s bronzed cheek. Husband and wife looked 
into each other’s eyes and smiled. With this baby, 
their last youth- was restored to them. Once more, 
the Colonel was a slim young lieutenant, and Mrs. 
Fortescue was holding in her arms another dark- 
eyed, rose-leafed baby, now a young soldier in the 
gray uniform of a military cadet. They themselves 
could scarcely realize the flitting of the years. This 
new baby was a glorious surprise in their later 
married life. The baby’s little hand had led them 
backward to the splendid sunrise of their married 
happiness. 

“It is because I love you so that I can’t—I won’t 
let you ride that black devil, Betty dear,” said the 
Colonel. 

“How ridiculous!” replied Mrs. Fortescue. “You 
know I can ride as well as you can—can’t I, After- 
Clap?” 

“Goo-goo-goo!” replied the baby, positively. 

“And I never could understand why you should 
take the trouble to get angry with me,” Mrs. For- 
tescue kept on, “when you can’t stay angry with me, 
to save your life.” 

Colonel Fortiscue made a last stand. 

“But if I didn’t get angry with you sometimes, 
Betty——” 

“ ‘Betty’ sounds cheerful,” interrupted Mrs. For- 
tescue, and then there was a peace between them. 

Mrs. Fortescue and the Colonel went upstairs to 
dress for dinner, and Kettle, on watch in the hall, 
took charge of. the After-Clap, who commanded to 
be taken back into the office. Kettle, as always, 
promptly obeyed, and putting the baby on Sergeant 
McGililcudyd’s desk, allowed the After-Clap to 
wreck everything in sight. 

It had not been originally designed that Kettle 
should be the After-Clap’s nurse. The colored 
mammy who had nursed Beverley and Anita with 
tender devotions, having gone to her well-earned 
rest, Mrs. Fortescue determined to be very modern 
with the After-Clap. A smart young trained nurse, 
in a ravishing cap, was the After-Clap’s first nurse. 
But the baby showed such marked prefrence for 
Kettle that Mrs. Fortescue determined to return to 
first principles and imported from Virginia, at great 
cost and trouble, a colored mammy, most capable 
and experienced. But the complications with Kettle 
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grew more acute, and finally there seemed nothing 
left to do but to hand the baby over to Kettle and 
Mrs. McGillicuddy, as coadjutor. After tending her 
own brood, and keeping a sharp eye on Anna Maria 
McGillicuddy, her eldest daughter, who had reached 
the stage of beaux, and cooking the best meals for 
the Sergeant that any sergeant could ask, Mrs. Mc- 
Gillicuddy still had time to lend a helping hand with 
the After-Clap. 

Kettle and Mrs. McGillicuddy had been good 
friends ever since the time, nineteen years before, 
when she had become the little sergeant’s two-hun- 
dred-pound bride. But in the twenty years, during 
which Kettle had never left “Miss Betty,” and 
Sergeant McGillicuddy had been Colonel Fortescue’s 
factotum, there had been a continual guerilla war- 
fare between Kettle and the Sergeant. The Ser- 
geant alluded scornfully to Kettle as “the naygur,” 
while with Kettle, the Sergeant was always “ole Mc- 
Gillicuddy.”» Mrs. McGillicuddy was invariably on 
Kettle’s side, and one blast upon her bugle horn was 
worth ten thousand men, in what Kettle called his 
“Collusions” with the Sergeant. Sergeant McGilli- 
cuddy had profound prodigies of valor in fights with 
Indians; he had been mentioned in general orders, 
along with Colonel Fortescue, and was commonly 
reputed to fear neither hell nor the doctor. But 
he was under iron discipline with Mrs. McGillicuddy, 
and Kettle, like everybody else, knew it. 

While the After-Clap was disputing himself with 
the articles on the Sergeant’s desk, under the full 
glare of the elctric light, a shadow passed the win- 
dow. The next minute Sergeant McGillicuddy en- 
tered, the lion in him aroused by the sight of the 
liberties taken with his desk. 

“I say, you naygur,” snorted the Sergeant wrath- 
fully, “you take that baby off o’ my desk and out 
of this office. The C. 0.’s office ain’t no day nur- 
sery.” 

“You go to grass,” replied Kettle, boldly. 

The reason for Kettle’s boldness was in sight. 
Mrs. McGillicuddy’s majestic figure was seen ap- 
proaching, from the region back of the dining-room, 
and she had heard the Sergeant’s remark about the 
C. 0.’s office being a day nursery. 

“And it’s you, Patrick McGillicuddy,” cried Mrs. 
McGillicuddy, sailing into the office, “the father of 
eight children, complaining of this sweet, blessed 
lamb.” 

“Do you mean the naygur?” asked McGillicuddy. 

Mrs. McGillicuddy, scorning to reply, seized the 
baby, and with Kettle following, marched out. It 
was not really judicious for the After-Clap to be 
taken into the C. 0O.’s office. 

The Sergeant began meekly to straighten up his 
desk, and Colonel Fortescue, coming in later to 
glance over the evening newspaper, found McGil- 
licuddy gazing meditatively at the Articles of War, 
framed and hanging on the table. 

“What is it, Sergeant?” asked the C. O. 

“Just this, sor,” replied the Sergeant, respect- 
fully. “I was thinkin’ a man ought to be mighty 
keerful when he picks out a wife.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Colonel, gravely, who 
had exercised no forethought at all, after once fall- 
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ing under the spell of Betty Beverley’s laughing 
eyes. 

“When I got married I didn’t act rash at all, sir, 
because I’m, by nature, a timid man,” continued the 
Sergeant, who was a valiant man and free. “I 
went to’ a palmist, and paid him a dollar for my 
horrorscope. I told him I wanted a little woman, 
about my size, who would follow me around like a 
poodle dog. The palmist, he said, sir, he seen a 
little woman in my hand, as would follow me around 
like a poodle dog. Then I went to a reg’lar fortune 
teller, and she told me the same thing, for a dollar. 
And I went to a mind reader, the seventh daughter 
of a seventh daughter, and she promised me the 
little woman, too. I bought a dream book and 
there was the same little woman again, sir. Within 
a fortnight after all this I met Araminta Morrarity, 
as is now Missis Patrick McGillicuddy, and she is 
six-foot-two and three-quarter inches in height, and 
tipped the scale then at a hundred and ninety-six 
pounds and I’m the lightest man in the regiment. 
Missis McGillicuddy has been a good wife, sir—I 
ain’t saying a word about that, sir.” 

“TI should think not,” replied Colonel Fortescue, to 
whom the Sergeant’s married life was known inti- 
mately, for nineteen years. “Mrs. McGillicuddy 
keeps all the soldiers’ wives satisfied and is a real 
boon to the regiment.” 

“That’s so, sir,” the Sergeant agreed, “and the 
chaplain, he compliments her on the way she marches 
them eight children and Anna Mariar and me to 
the chapel every Sunday, rain or shine, I, havin’ 
the right of the line, Missis McGillicuddy herself 
bein’ the rear guard, the line properly dressed, no 
stragglers, everything done soldier-like. But Missis 
McGillicuddy don’t follow me around like a poodle 
dog, as the palmist, and the mind reader, and the 
dream book said she would. She is hell-bent—ex- 
cuse me, sir—on havin’ her own way all the time.” 

Just then a vision flitted past the door. It was 
Anita, dressed for dinner, in a filmy gown of pale 
blue and white, the colors of the blessed Damosel. 
A light came into Colonel Fortescue’s eyes as they 
rested on this darling of his heart. The Sergeant 
had a pretty daughter, Anna Maria by name, who 
was just Anita’s age and of whom the Sergeant 
was extravagantly fond. The two fathers, the Col- 
onel and the Sergeant, exchanged intelligent 
glances. : 

“Anna Maria is a fine girl,” said the Colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the Sergeant, “if she’d just 
get over the fancy she has for Briggs, the artillery 
corporal. That man is bound to be killed by a wheel 
runnin’ over him. You know, sir, if there is any- 
thing on earth that skeers me stiff it is a horse 
hitched to any kind of a vehicle. I don’t mind ridin’ 
‘em, because then the horse’s heels is behind me. 
But in a vehicle the horse’s heels is in front of me, 
and it makes me nervous. I have told Anna Mariar 
that she shan’t so much as look at Briggs, unless 
he exchanges into the cavalry, as the horse’s heels 
will be behind him and not in front of him.” 

The entrance bell rang, and Kettle went to the 
front door. Colonel Fortescue could neither hear 
nor see the visitor, but the step and the sound of 
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a military cloak thrown on a chair indicated the 
arrival of a junior lieutenant. Colonel Fortescue 
looked annoyed. The junior officer running after 
Anita bothered him even more than Briggs, the 
artillery corporal, bothered Sergeant McGillicuddy. 
Anita was but a child—only seventeen. The Colo- 
nel had proclaimed this when he brought Anita to 
the post. Colonel Fortescue did all that a father 
and a Colonel could do to keep the junior lieuten- 
ants away from Anita, but no method has yet been 
found to keep junior officers away from pretty girls. 

There were still twenty minutes before dinner, 
and the scoundrel, as Colonel Fortescue classified 
all the juniors who, like himself, adored Anita, 
seemed determined to stay until the musical gong 
sounded, and later, if he were asked. This par- 
ticular scoundrel, Broussard, was the one to whom 
the Colonel most objected of all the other slim, good- 
looking scoundrels who wore shoulder straps, for 
Broussard had too much money to spend, and spent 
it wildly, so the Colonel thought; he himself had 
something handsome besides his pay, but he had 
also a sensible father who held him down. Brous- 
sard had too many motors, too many horses, too 
many dogs, too many clothes, too many fighting 
chickens, and, above all, was too intimate with a 
certain soldier, a gentleman-ranker, who was dis- 
approved both of officer and man. Like most gen- 
tleman-rankers—that is, a man serving in the rank 
who might be an officer—this one, Lawrence by 
name, was a bad lot altogether. The Colonel could 
add quite a respectable number of demerits to 
Broussard’s credit. And to make matters worse, 
Broussard was a dashing fellow, the best rider in 
his troop and had a way with him that made Anita’s 
eyes soften and her tea-rose cheeks brighten when 
Broussard came within her presence. 

Meanwhile, Broussard was walking up the long 
and handsome drawing-room, toward the little glass 
room at the end, which had been fitted up for 
Anita’s birds, her doves and her canaries. 

Anita, leaning backward in the cushioned win- 
dow seat, held to her breast a fluttering white dove. 
She did not see Broussard until he was quite in the 
little room, and had closed the glass door after him. 
As Anita gave Broussard her hand, a great wave 
of delicate color flooded her face. This quickened 
the beating of Broussard’s heart — Anita did not 
blush like that for everybody. 

Broussard, being frankly in love with Anita, lost 
all his importance and presumption in her sweet 
presence, and was as gentle and modest as the white 
dove that Anita still held to her breast. As he 
longed to sit near her and ask her poignant ques- 
tions, Broussard sat a long way off, and talked 
commonplaces, chiefly about birds, of which he 
showed a surprising knowledge, gleaned that after- 
noon, in anticipation of his visit, from the encyclo- 
pedia. Also, Broussard had, very artfully, secured 
a traitor in the enemy’s camp, because it was well 
understood at Fort Blizzard that Colonel Fortescue 
was the enemy of every subaltern, at the post, who 
dared to raise his sacrilegious eyes to the Colonel’s 
daughter. 

This traitor was Kettle, into whose hand Brous- 
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sard never failed to place a quarter, whenever they 
met, and at the same time to wink gravely. Kettle 
knew the meaning both of the quarter and the 
wink. , 

Aeross the hall, Kettle was arranging the dinner- 
table, it being Mrs. McGillicuddy’s duty to put the 
After-Clap to bed. The dining-room door was ajar, 
and Kettle kept an eye open to Broussard’s advan- 
tage. 

Presently Mrs. Fortescue came downstairs, dressed 
for dinner in a gown of a jocund yellow, which 
Colonel Fortescue liked. As she passed the open 
door of the handsome dining-room, Kettle beckoned 
to her mysteriously. Mrs. Fortescue walked into 
the room and Kettle closed the door after her. 

“Miss Betty, doan’ you go into that there apiary,” 
by which Kettle meant the aviary, whispered Kettle, 
earnestly. “Miss Anita is in there with Mr. Brous- 
sard, an’ he get on his courtin’ breeches, an’ they’s 
jest as quiet as a couple of sleepin’ babies.” 

A look of annoyance came to Mrs. Fortescue’s 
expressive eyes. The Colonel had imbued her with 
disapproval of the man of too mfany motors and 
horses and dogs and clothes and fighting chickens. 

Mrs. Fortescue waved Kettle away, and marched 
into the hall, where she met Colonel Fortescue com- 
ing out of his office. 

“It’s Broussard,” she whispered to the Colonel. 

Together they entered the long drawing-room. 
Broussard and Anita were leaning forward; Anita’s 
face was still deeply flushed. Her beloved white 
dove fluttered, unnoticed, about her white-shod feet. 
When the glass door opened, and Colonel and Mrs. 
Fortescue entered the little glass room, both Anita 
and Broussard started violently—a sign of captive 
love. 

Mrs. Fortescue was extremely polite, and the Col- 
onel treated Broussard with the elaborate courtesy 


‘ which a Colonel shows to a subaltern, and which 


makes the subaltern look and feel the size of the 
head of a pin. Naturally, Broussard hastened his 
leave-taking, and received no invitation to remain, 
except from Anita’s eyes, shy and long-lashed. 

When the Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue and Anita 
were sitting at the softly-shaded round table in 
the dining-room, Anita’s chair was close to her 
father’s—the two were never far apart when they 
could be close together. Mrs. Fortescue wore around 
her white throat a locket with a miniature in it of 
her boy-soldier. He was to her what Anita was to 
the Colonel, but being a stout-hearted woman, she 
had sent her son away to be a soldier and had worn 
a smile at parting. There was a strain of the Spar- 
tan mother in the smiling daughter, wife and mother 
of soldiers. 

“Did you have a pleasant visit from Mr. Brous- 
sard?” asked Colonel Fortescue. 
“Very pleasant, daddy dear. 

about birds.” 

“TI think,” replied the Colonel, darkly, “Mr. Brous- 
sard’s knowledge comes chiefly from the study of 
fighting chickens.” 

“T hear he has cockfights on Sunday, in the cellar 
of his quarters,” said Mrs. Fortescue, wi'ling to give 
Broussard a slashing cut under the fifth rib. 


He knows so much 
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“Cocking mains, my dear,” corrected the Colonel, 
and then kept on earnestly, to Anita: 

“You can scarcely imagine the horrors of a cock- 
pit. The poor gamecocks, with cruel spurs upon 
their feet, tearing each other to pieces, and blood 
and feathers all on the place.” 

“You seem wonderfully familiar with cockpits,” 
remarked Mrs. Fortescue. “It seems to me, when we 
went to our first station after we were married, that 
you were sometimes missing on Sunday morning, and 
used to tell me afterward about the grand time you 
had, and the superior fighting qualities of the Sa- 
voys over the Bantams.” 

The Colonel scowled. 

“I don’t recall the circumstance, Elizabeth,” he 
said. 

Anita knew that when it was Jack and Betty the 
skies were serene, and when it became John and 
Elizabeth there were clouds on the horizon. 

At this point, Kettle, who was serving dinner, felf 
that his duty as Broussard’s ally was to speak. 

“Miss Betty,” said he, with solemn emphasis, “Mr. 
Broussard doan’ keep them chickens in his cellar 
~ to fight; he keeps ’em to lay aigs fur his break- 

us’.” 

“That’s queer,” said the Colonel, “all of Mr. 
Broussard’s chickens are cock chickens.” 

This would have abashed a less ardent partisan, 
but it only stimulated Kettle. 

“Come to think of it, Miss Betty,” Kettle con- 
tinues stoutly, “them chickens is cock chickens, but 
Mr. Boosard, he keep ’em for fryin’ chickens and 
br’ilers; he eat> a cock chicken ev’ry mornin’, day in 
and day out.” 

“Oh, Kettle,” said Anita, in a tone of soft re- 
proach. She disliked the notion of a cockpit, but 
she was a lover of truth, which Kettle was not. 

“Well, Miss Anita,” Kettle begun, argumenta- 
tively, “the truth is, Mr. Boosard, he jes’ keep them 
chickens to ’commodate the chaplain. The chap- 
lain, he’s a gr’t cockfighter, an’ he say, ‘Mr. Boo- 
sard, the Kun’l is mighty strict, an’ kinder queer 
in his head, an’ he ain’t no dead game sport like 
me an’ you, so if you will oblige me, Mr. Boosard, 
jes’ keep my fightin’ chickens in your cellar, an’ 
if the Kun’l say anything to you, tell him them 
chickens is yourn. You wouldn’t mind a little thing 
like that, would you, Mr. Boosard?’ That’s what 
I heerd the chaplain say.” 

“Kettle!” shouted the Colonel, and Mrs. Fortiscue 
remarked candidly: 

“You are a big story-teller, Kettle; there isn’t a 
word of truth in all you have been telling.” 

“That’s so, Miss Betty,” announced Kettle, bra- 
genly. “Truth is, Mr. Boosard ain’t got no chickens - 
in his cellar; he keeps ducks, Miss Betty,” ’cause 
the water rises in the cellar, all the time.” 

Kettle’s active help did not end with wholesale 
lying, as a means of helping Broussard. Within a 
week every time After-Clap caught sight of Brous- 
sard he would shout for “Bruvver.” This, Kettle 
carefully explained, was the baby’s way of saying 
Broussard, but it brought a good many quarters 
from Broussard’s pocket into Kettle’s palm. 

(To be continued) 
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Jack London 


By Henry Meade Bland 


erly strung together, with the right connecting links 

written between, and then we shall know that in the 
main all these busy years the author has really been writing 
an autobiography. In fact, he says somewhat pathetically in 
a recent sketch of himself, referring to a childhood which he 
says was not childhood at all: “Now when my years are 
doubled, I am out on a hunt for a boyhood which I never had.” 
This means that London, like the rest of us, is on the search 
for happiness, and that all the romantic experiences he has 
made for himself, 
and has woven into 
stories — tramping 
across continents, 
trekking over 
Alaska mountains, 
yachting in South 
Seas, camping on 
far Western mining 
trails—all this has 
been a search for 
the sorrowfully re- 
gretted lost youth. 

But it is this 
“search” that has 
proven his bonanza; 
for out of it has 
come the _ words, 
“ten- and twenty- 
cent words” grow- 
ing out of lesser ad- 
venture, which have 
in turn made possi- 
ble the greater voy- 
age of the “Snark” 
and the lesser sail- 
ings of the “Roam- 
er,” that created ro- 
mantic tal!y-ho rides, 
and began the Edenic life on his ranch in “The Valley of the 
Moon.” 

To-day Mr. London is hard at work, trying to build his 
dream-world on the hill-slopes of the farm of Glen Ellen. The 
location he has chosen wisely. Low-rolling hills ending in a 
somewhat sharp range to the west are covered with Cali- 


Sx time Jack London’s important books will be prop- 


Jack London in Sea Togs 


. London and a Favorite Horse 


fornia’s lovable trees, oaks, madrones and the stately semper- 
virens. A gentle stream trickles down a deep-cut canyon to- 
ward the valley to the east. Some of the rounded hills have 
been cleared, and here are the beginnings of a forest of 
eucalyptuses. Other hills are green with grape-vines; and 
from the fruit of the 
grape, under Mrs. 
London’s__ direction, 
is made juice of a 
most delicate flavor, 
a production which 
stands at the head 
of the favored Lon- 
don farm - products. 
Everything that 
goes to make a good 
ranch the farmer- 
novelist is quietly 
developing — from 
thoroughbred chick- 
ens to a perfectly 
bred sta'lion, which 
has won a first 
prize at the State 
fair. 

And what has 
this to do with Mr. 
London’s literary 
product? Why, this 
experience he is, day 
by day, putting into a book. The next child of his genius is to 
be a volume of American farming—a comparative study of 
Oriental and Occidental methods—and he has recently sailed 
to Hawaii and the far East to enlarge his observations. He 
says Americans know much of “why” things should be done 
on the farm, but they know very little of the “how;” on the 
other hand, Orientals know much of the “how” but very little 
of the “why.” 

In “The Valley of the Moon,” London’s ranch, all interest 
centers in the London literary workshop. It is located in the 
old farm-house, which was on the place when Mr. London 
bought his broad acres. It should have been in the new home, 
completed early in 1913, but burned (some say, in revenge for 
arguments against rum put into John Barleycorn) before the 
owners could move into it; and luckily also before they could 
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“The Snark“ 
Jack London's South Sea Cruiser 


get their numerous art and literary treasures into it. 

The shop itself is long and narrow, with broad windows 
to the west, and opening upon a sunny, vine-overgrown porch 
on the south. One work table is on the porch by a bed. This, 
at the time I saw it, was loaded with technical works on farm- 
ing, for Mr. London is delving deep into his proposed agri- 
cultural theme. The real work-desk is, however, inside the 
work-room. By this desk is a system of wire baskets, for 
reception of notes 
and manuscript; 
and above it, an 
elaborate series of 
pigeon-holes for 
storing notes and 
other material. 
When writing Mr. 
London works with 
a stylographic pen, 
the copy being type- 
written by Mrs. 
London, whose desk 
stands near-by. 
Never were man 
and wife more ef- 
fective literary 
partners than these 
two amateur farm- 
ers of California 
hills. Thirty - five 
separate and dis- 
tinct volumes repre- 
sent the author’s 
writings to date. 
Two projected nov- 
e!s are in process of 
production now, together with his more elaborate work on 
farming. The novelist’s literary day begins at seven in the 
morning and proceeds without interruption till twelve-thirty, 
during which time he holds himself to the completion of one 
thousand words. If perchance this stint is not completed till 
afternoon he again is at his desk till it is done. Afternoon 
generally is devoted to recreation and to direction of work on 
the farm. 


Jack London at Home 
In Glen Ellen, California 





In some respects Jack London is yet the same per- 
sonality he was when, a decade and a half ago, he 
burst before the public as the author of The White 
Silence and The Call of the Wild. In other respects 
he is much changed. Men as they grow older usually 
becomes conservative. Not so with him! He is still 
an idealist, especialy in politics. He has drifted away 
from Socialism because of the tendency of Socialist 
leaders to lose themselves in opportunism. He censures 
social leaders for surrendering in return for political 
power a portion of their idealistic creed. He prefers 
to stand with the small circle who are struggling for 
an Edenic age in which poverty shall be abolished and 
happiness, therefore, the heredity of all. “You may 
class me as a ‘Syndicalist’,” he told me as we finished 
our short discussion of politics. 

If one should attempt to enumerate the strange 
and curious relics here and there in the London home, 
it might be thought the contents of a wizard’s brew 
instead of modern home decorations. There is the 
mummified head of a South American Indian; there 
is a flake of flag-tattooed skin from the breast of a 
dead sailor; there is a weird piece of tappa-cloth once 
worn by a South Sea cannibal; there is a piece of 
copper-plate, sole relic of the once famous “Snark,” 
with skin, deer-heads and sculptures of various kinds; 

but there are also paintings, manuscripts, autographs, photo- 
graphs and books—the latter including every edition of his own 
in the English as well as foreign languages, for London stories 


Former Home of Jack London, Oakland, California 
Where The Call of the Wild was written 


Off for the Afternoon After a Hard Day's Work 
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and treatises have been translated and published into French, 
German, Russian, nearly every European language, in fact. 
But the books here are part of a working library and are 
guarded by an ominous sign: “Books not to be removed from 
shelves.” 

Before I left the “Valley,” like a gracious pastor, I felt 
I must inquire after my good host’s soul, for I knew that, 
long-schooled in the frigidity of nineteenth century philosophi- 
cal science, even his wonderfully esthetic imagination had not 
enabled him yet to glimpse the realms of the unseen spiritual 
world. I found the same materialism as of old; and, in answer 
to his expectant look for a reply, I told him, if he were so 
weak as to believe his soul would go out into everlasting dark- 
ness at death it might be so; then I quoted Lowell: “Perhaps 
the longing to be so helps make the soul immortal.” Whereat 
he flung back at me that he could not believe that he, a mere 
atom of existence, could be so important as to merit an un- 
ending life. 

He put the subject aside by affirming that he was not 
yet ready to consider deeply the great question as it should 
be considered. 

“Perhaps after awhile I will reach the ‘beads and prayer- 
books age’.”’ 

I firmly believe that Mr. London’s next book, after those 
mentioned in this story, is already simmering in his mind. 
This will be his greatest book; for it will deal with his spiritual 
struggles, and it will make a more fascinating book than John 
Barleycorn, The Call of the Wild or Martin Eden. 

Whatever Mr. London may now say about positive beliefs 
as to the destiny of the soul, there are hints in many of his 
chapters which clearly indicate formative theories as to the 
nature of the unseen world. I have in mind now especially 
Before Adam. 

Life at the London home is round after round of excite- 
ment. The author is easily interviewed, and his pregnant 
mind and ease and brilliancy in conversation made him attrac- 
tive to the reporter, who considers it important enough for a 
paragraph if the author even rides to Santa Rosa, ten miles 
away. The arrival of the heavy daily. mail, in a separate mail- 
bag, is signal for a busy hour, while there is scarce a train 
that does not bring a pilgrim to this the most important 
Western literary shrine. 


While Mr. London has, during the last decade of his vigor- 
ous forty years, been softened by intense toil, and while his 
sympathy with humanity has grown broader with the years, he 
clings to his physical youth by adhering to an athletic regime 
that keeps him up to the highest effectiveness. Those who 
would inform themselves of his valuation of working power 
maintained by physical trim should read The Game, as the hero 
of this volume is doubtless an ideal of what he would have 
himself approach as a strong working human. In fact, the 
exaltation of physical manhood found in The Game is essen- 
tially Londonesque. Life in the open and life on the sea are 
the big elements of habit which keep him to his ideal. 

The thing that constantly lifts Mr. London’s prose above 
the level of the average magazine-story is the tinge of phi- 
losophy the reader is constantly aware of. This comes from 
a study of real life, for the attention to humanity is as much 
a part of his life-routine as the study of animal life is to a 
skilled naturalist. He has the insight into human nature which 
enables him to select the vitally significant character-phases to 
put on his pages. 

“But you have already said,” I hear some one remark, 
“that London’s work is autobiographical.” 

So it is, but he is in constant need of knowledge of other 
life to make him fully conscious of his own states of mind and 
feeling. In the study of life he gets his own reaction; and it is 
this that makes strongest material for his books. He catches 
suggestions of character from his human studies and puts him- 
self into them. Thorton of The Call of the Wild; the Love- 
master of White Fang; the Malemute Kid of The White Si- 
lence; Canim, are all clear-drawn pictures of Jack London’s 
self. Yet he could not have portrayed these characters had 
he not pioneered it in the Klondike and known the environ- 
ment in which these men lived and acted. Hence you find Jack 
London rushing to wherever men are in heroic action. 

After one of these breaks into the strange, new, exciting 
or far-distant, such as a cruise on a sailer around Cape Horn 
from New York to San Francisco, or a space as a war corre- 
spondent in Japan, it is a gentle and restful reception the 
Edenic Graces and kindly Hill Spirits of the “Valley” give the 
travel-stained wanderer when he drops upon his vine over- 
grown veranda to begin again on his magic pipes. 


Mr. London's Study 


One desk was loaded with technical works on farming 
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“The Little Lady of the Big House 


The Book that Spells Mastery of the Art as Well as of the Inspirational Force of Novel-Writing for Jack London 


By Norma Bright Carson 


HE Jack London who wrote The Call of the Wild was a 
mere boy, impulsive, impetuous; strong in the joy of 
living; avid of the great draughts of fresh air that 


only life in the world of the outdoors can give; and with the 


inner 


voice of a poetic consciousness eloquently urging an ex- 


pression of soul in the terms of word music. 

The Jack London of The Little Lady of the Big House is a 
man—a man wounded and scarred, but still as strong as ever 
with the zest of life; a man holding in leash the impetuosity 


THE MOUNTAIN LAD’'S SONG 


(The chant of Dick Forrest, occurring again and 


again in the new story, “The Little Lady of the Big 
House.’’) 


“ce 


me! Iam Eros. 
valleys. 
tures; for they know me. 


WILL sing you a song, my haughty moon. It is 
not my song. It is the Mountain Lad’s. Listen! 
He sings it again. This is what he says: ‘Hear 
I stamp upon the hills. I fill the wide 
The mares hear me, and startle, in quiet pas- 


The grass grows rich and 


richer, the land is filled with fatness, and the sap is 


in the trees. 


It is the spring. The spring is mine. 1 


am monarch of my kingdom in the spring. The mares 


remember my voice. 
through their mothers before them. Hear me! 
Eros. 


They know me from aforetime 
I am 
I stamp upon the hills, and the wide valleys are 


my heralds, echoing the sound of my approach.’ ” 


And Paula pressed closer to her husband, and was 


pressed, as her lips touched his forehead, and as the 
pair of them, gazing at the empty road among the 
lilacs, saw it filled with the eruptive vision of Mountain 
Lad, majestic and mighty, the gnat-creature of a man 
upon his back, absurdly small; his eyes wild and de- 
sirous with the blue sheen that surfaces the eyes of 
stallions; his mouth, flecked with the froth and fret of 
high spirit, now brushed to burnished knees of im- 
patience, now tossed skyward to utterance of the vast, 





compelling call that shook the air. 


Almost as an echo, from afar off, came a thin-sweet, 


answering whinney. 


“It is the Fotherington Princess,” Paula breathed 


softly. 


Again Mountain Lad trumpeted his call, and Dick 


chanted: 


“Hear me! I am Eros. I stamp upon the hills.” 





and passions of youth, but a man who needs must listen to the 

inner voice and sing a song marvelously aspiring in spite of 

all the facts that the realities of life have revealed to him. 
Jack London is too much Jack London ever to get away 


from 
most 


himself. His “Dick” of the new book is himself still, as 
of his other heroes have been. 


Plucky Dick, runaway adventurer; able Dick, returned 
to master all the details of the work that he has set himself 
to do; Dick the wanderer, Dick the husband loved, Dick the 
man “four-square,” ready to “play the game,” no matter how 
or where—this is the Dick of the latest London story. 





*The Little Lady of Big House. By Jack London. The 


Macmillan Company. 








DICK FORREST 
Five feet ten inches in height, weighing a clean 
muscled one hundred and eighty pounds, Dick Forrest 
was anything but insignificant for a forty years’ old 


man. The eyes were gray, large, over-arched by bone 
of brow, and lashes and brows were dark. The hair, 
above an ordinary forehead, was light brown to chest- 
nut. Under the forehead, the cheeks showed high- 
boned, with underneath the slight hollows that neces- 
sarily accompany such formation. The jaws were 
strong without massiveness, the nose, large-nostriled, 
was straight enough and prominent enough without 
being too straight or prominent; the chin square, with- 
out harshness and uncleft, and the mouth girlish and 
sweet to a degree that did not hide the firmness to 
which the lips could set on due provocation. The skin 
was smooth and well-tanned, although, midway be- 
tween eyebrows and hair, the tan of forehead faded 
in advertisement of the rim of the Baden Powell inter- 
posed between him and the sun. 

Laughter lurked in the mouth corners and eye 
corners, and there were cheek lines about the mouth 
that would seem to have been formed by laughter. 
Equally strong, however, every line of the face that 
meant blended things carried a notice of surety. Dick 
Forrest was sure—sure, when his hand reached out for 
any object on his desk, that the hand would straightly 
attain the object without a fumble or a miss of a fraction 
of an inch; sure, when his brain leaped the high places 
of the hog cholera text, that it was not missing a point; 
sure, from his balanced body in the revolving desk-chair 
to be balanced back-head of him; sure, in heart and 
brain, of life and work, of all he possessed, and of him- 
self. 

He had reason to be sure. Body, brain and career 
were long-proven sure. A rich man’s son, he had not 
played ducks and drakes with his father’s money. City 
born and reared, he had gone back to the land and made 
such a success as to put his name on the lips of breed- 
ers wherever breeders met and talked. He was the 
owner, without encumbrance, of two hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of land—land that varied in value from 
a thousand dollars an acre to a hundred dollars, that 
varied from a hundred dollars to ten cents an acre, and 
that, in stretches, was not worth a penny an acre. 

Everything was large-scale but modern to the last 
tick of the clock. His managers lived, rent-free, with 
salaries commensurate to ability, in five- and ten-thou- 
sand dollar houses—but they were the cream of special- 
ists skimmed from the continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

He had brain sufficient to know the need of buying 
brains and to pay a tidy bit over the current market 
price for the most.capable brains. And he had brains 
sufficient to direct the brains he bought to a profitable 
conclusion. 


—From “The Little Lady of the Big House.” 





Sex speaks emphatically in this tale of a strong man. 
For a man’s tale it is, in spite of its name, and in spite of the 
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fascinating glamor that envelopes its strange, yet so strangely 
appealing heroine, Paula. 

All that is energetic and much that is bizarre enliven 
and color this drama of the great Western scientific farm 
where the magic of controlled reproduction is made the key- 
note of a mighty system, and a tragedy heart-thrilling is enacted 
—like some mysterious Oriental playlet—against a background 
so genuinely natural that it seems artificial, exaggerated, over- 
colored by contrast. 

Perhaps nothing could have brought these two opposing 
elements so close together as do Paula’s dying words: “I am 
sorry that there were no babies.” 

The London who has knocked about the world; who has 
learned to know men and to deal with men; who has learned 
to know books and how to use them; the London who lives 
a clean, open-air life in a big country, sets in the solid pari 
of this very big novel. 

The London who has heard strange, eerie sounds in the 
midst of the boundless Pacific; who has listened to the chant 
of savage chiefs under the stars, and to the songs of women 
in a dim underworld—this is the London who has written the 
music of “The Mountain Lad’s Song” and the weirdly thrilling 
chant of the wild man to the woman of his choosing, into the 
pages of this book that seems to echo with the wail of an in- 
explicable failure in the face of an abounding capability. 
For the Dick who could perform miracles in the manage- 








HE setting sun most marv’lously has wrought, 
From perverse elements of air and mist 
A glorious pageantry; amethyst 
And sapphire with ambient gold are brought 
Into a congregated harmony, 
So beautiful we feign would have it stay 
For rapturous contemplation; but, while we 
Gaze, the rich tinctures fade into a gray 
Undistinguishable monotony 
Of massy shapes, whose semblance bears no trace 
Of all that loveliness which held in sway 
Enravished fancy. E’en so, our lives, base 
And dull, glow by transmuting alchemy 
Of Love, are radiant only by its grace. 
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Sonnets 
By John Bartlett 





ment of an estate fails to save the woman of his heart from 
the folly of an appalling mistake. One wonders if the psychol- 
ogy of this is sound, or if just here the author has not bowed 
the knee to Baal and provided, against inclination and better 
judgment, a problem not necessary to the book and a denoue- 
ment that leaves the reader sad when he or she should come 
away with only a glad heart-throbbing. 

“Little Lady of the Big House”—our pity flows toward her; 
and yet logic rebels at pity. For the woman who nestled 
against the man’s heart when he sang the song of the Moun- 
tain Lad needed not another lover’s call. And the clear-eyed 
Paula, in real life, would have been faithful in spirit as in 
act and there would have been no tragic ending to the reign 
of the “Little Lady” in her husband’s “Big House.” 

But quarrel as we may feel inclined to do with the later 
scenes in Dick’s and Paula’s romance, the fact remains that 
here is a novel of large significance and unquestionable in- 
terest, executed with the fine finish, even with the fine flourish, 
of an indisputable master. Mr. London has his matter well 
in hand; he has his inspiration checked to flow at the right 
moments into epic periods. He has written as only a real 
man can write of real men, and he has touched his reality 
with sparks of a sublime poetic passion. 

Almost one is tempted to declare that now at last the great 
American novel has been written. One of them at least one 
may safely venture to say has been brought into being. 








THEN since nothing constant seems but change, 
That works through dissolution and decay, 
With prodigal expense for transient stay 
Of myriad shapes of beauty, rare and strange; 
Unmindful of the many, so the one 
Prevail, onward to bear the heritage 
Of ripe perfection through the rhythmic run 
Of Nature’s harmony, from stage to stage, 
» In sequence lost, to concord yet resolved; 

What though my joy in tears be quick dissolved, 
When from the gloom it rise, bright winged with hope? 
What though the expectation of the day 
Ebb in the dimness and the twilight sway 
Shrink up the glory of the world’s wide scope? 


The Genesis 








of the Novel 


Fielding and Smollett 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


ENRY FIELDING, the scion of an ancient family, was 
born in 1707. He was educated at Eton, after which, 
being destined for the bar, he spent some two years at 

Leyden studying law, and returned to London in 1728. 

His father had married again, and Fielding’s allowance 
was always in arrears. Poverty, therefore, seems to have 
obliged him to give up the pursuit of his profession and to 
adopt the easier occupation of living by his wits. 

His natural bias was towards literature, and the demands 
of the time directed him to dramatic writing, in which he 
showed marked ability and met with considerable success. In 
his later plays, however, in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, he satirized very cleverly the political corruption of the 
Government. His most famous satires were Pasquin and The 
Historical Register for the Year 1736. Both were attacks on 
Sir Robert Walpole, who was then in power; and the ballet of 
Quidam and the Patriots, which was attached to the latter, 
was so daring an exposure of the unblushing use of money 
to influence votes that it is thought to have precipitated the 
passing of the Licensing Act, which was rushed through Par- 
liament a few weeks later, and received the royal assent April 
2ist, 1737. This brought Fielding’s career as a dramatic author 
to an abrupt close. 

On the loss of this means of earning a livelihood, Fielding 
returned to his original purpose of studying law, and entered 
the Middle Temple. He worked hard, and was du’y called to 
the bar in 1740, the year of the appearance of Richardson’s 
Pamela. It is conjectured that he had to use the residue of 
his wife’s fortune to enable him to take his course at the 
Temple; but when that was exhausted it became necessary 
for him to turn again to the employment of his great gifts 
in another department of literature, and it was perhaps to this 
that England owes her second great novelist. 

The opportunity was afforded by the publication of Pa- 
mela. Fielding seems to have had some animosity against 
Richardson, whom he knew personally; and as he read the 
book he saw at once its vulnerable point. That Pamela through 
all her trials could really have cherished an affection for her 
unscrupulous admirer seemed to him a sentimental absurdity, 
and the immense success of the book only stimulated him to 
attack it. 

In February, 1742, that is, within fifteen months of the 
appearance of Pamela, Fielding’s first novel was published. Its 
full title was The History and Adventures of Joseph Andrews 
and of His Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. 

He took for his hero Joseph Andrews, whom he represented 
to be Pamela’s brother, and by a malicious stroke of the pen 
he turned her admirer Mr. B. into Squire Booby, the nephew 
of his own master, Sir Thomas Booby, to whom, at the age 
of ten, he had been apprenticed. Joseph’s first employment 
was to keep birds off the fields; later he became a stable boy, 
then whipper-in to the huntsman, and after that a jockey. 

At seventeen, however, he attracted the attention of his 
master’s wife, and was promoted to be her foot-boy. Soon 
after this her husband died, and Lady Booby began to mani- 
fest a very embarrassing attachment for her handsome foot- 
man, endeavoring by various stratagems to induce him to 
gratify her passion; Mrs. Slipslop, her “waiting gentle- 
woman,” also pursued him with similar temptations, but Jo- 
seph repulsed them both, reminding them that he was the 
brother of Pamela, and, therefore, could not disgrace his fam- 


ily record. He is then dismissed on a false accusation to 
gratify the spite of these two women. 

So far the book is a parody of Richardson’s Pamela; but 
after the tenth chapter it abandons this aim, and proceeds -on 
admirable lines of its own, giving us a most original and de- 
lightful novel. The delineation of the characters of the im- 
mortal Mrs. Slipslop and Parson Adams rank among the 
creations of genius, the former being the prototype of Sheri- 
dan’s Mrs. Malaprop, and the even better-known Sarah Gamp 
of Dickens, and the latter supplying Goldsmith with the pattern 
for his Dr. Primrose in The Vicar of Wakefield. In both he 
gives us personifications of the richest humor and the most life- 
like reality. - 

Among the lesser characters, Peter Pounce, Parson Trul- 
liber and Mrs. Tow-wouse, with her erring but henpecked hus- 
band, are portraits finished with admirable skill and fidelity. 

In February, 1749, Fielding’s second novel was published. 
It was in six volumes duodecimo and was entitled The History 
of Tom Jones, a Foundling. This was his masterpiece. 

In Joseph Andrews Fielding’s work had been mainly ex- 
perimental; begun as a parody of Pamela, it had unexpectedly 
developed into what Fielding called a “comic epic in prose.” 
He had discovered its possibilities too late to recast his original 
design, and though exhibiting the freshness of an attempt in 
a new direction it had the disadvantage of a mixed conception 
and of an uncertain plan. Fielding realized this, and in-Tom 
Jones set himself to perfect his new-found method, for he fore- 
saw in it a “new Province of Writing,” of which he was the 
founder. He tells us that “he paints humanity as he found 
it,” that he does not present his reader with “Models of Per- 
fection” because he has never happened to meet with those 
“faultless Monsters.” In Tom Jones we have the first novel 
with a real plot, and it was precisely this which was Fielding’s 
greatest contribution to the literature of fiction. With regard 
to the construction of the plot, we notice with what ingenuity 
incidents are introduced which at the time seem to be trifling, 
and yet a few pages further on we find that they become of 
the greatest importance. 

The book swarms with individualities which are literally 
“all alive;” but notwithstanding its admitted superiority to 
Joseph Andrews as a work of art, there is no male character 
in it which can compete with Parson Adams, nor of the women 
are any so inimitable as Mrs. Slipslop. 

In December, 1751, Amelia, the third and last of Fielding’s 
novels was published in four volumes duodecimo. It is very 
different, and indeed inferior to its predecessors; but it con- 
tains one exquisite character—Amelia. It has been termed a 
one-part piece in which the rest of the dramatis personae are 
wholly subordinate to the central figure. The irrepressible 
vitality of the former novels is wanting, and the criticism 
of life is more compassionate and benignant. 

It was written under the double disadvantage of over- 
work and failing health. In December, 1748, Fielding had been 
appointed a Justice of the Peace for Westminster, and later 
for Midd‘esex, and his duties as a Magistrate at Bow Street 
were no sinecure. The next year Fielding had a serious ill- 
ness—fever aggravated by gout (to which he was a martyr). 
From this he never entirely recovered, though he was active 
in his magisterial duties until the end of 1753, but dropsy and 
asthma were added to his gout, and in July he started for 
Lisbon in hope of relief, and died there on October 8, 1754, 
being then in the forty-eighth year of his age.. 
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Tobias George Smollett, the third great novelist of this 
period, was born in 1721. He was the son of Archibald Smol- 
lett and the grandson of Sir James, one of the Judges of the 
Consistorial Court at Edinburgh. His father died in the year 
Tobias was born. The boy was educated at Dumbarton Gram- 
mar School under the famous John Love. On leaving school 
he attended the Arts’ classes at Glasgow University, after 
which he was appernticed to a Glasgow surgeon. His literary 
work in later years bears witness how hard he must have 
studied in the years of his apprenticeship, during which he 
appears to have continued his work in Classics and Philosophy. 

Shortly after he obtained his medical diploma he went to 
London, and his literary efforts meeting with no success, he 
obtained the post of surgeon’s-mate, probably in H. M. S. Cum- 
berland, and was present at the siege of Carthagena in 1741. 
Disgusted with the conditions then prevailing in the Navy, he 
left it and spent some two years in Jamaica, where he be- 
came engaged to the lady who later became his wife. In 1744 
he returned to England, and again tried his fortune in litera- 
ture, and in 1748 (the year in which Richardson’s Clarissa 
appeared) he brought out his first novel, The Adventures of 
Roderick Random. It was an immediate and immense suc- 
cess, and was followed in 1751 by Peregrine Pickle; in 1753 
Ferdinand Count Fathom appeared, and in 1771 Humphrey 
Clinker, the last and greatest of his novels. This was written 
at Leghorn, where ill-health obliged him to spend the last two 
years of his life, and there he had the satisfaction of seeing 
it in its published form a few days before his death, which 
took place October 21, 1771. 

Smollett was a man of brilliant intellect and vivid imagi- 
nation, but self-asserting, sarcastic and quarrelsome. On en- 
tering the field of fiction he saw that Richardson and Fielding 
had monopolized two departments by producing respectively 
the novel of sentiment and the novel of character; but he 
realized that there remained a third as yet unexplored, that the 
novel of incident had not yet made its appearance in English 
fiction, and this department he determined to make his own. 
Taking the Gil Blas of Le Sage as his model, he strove to 
make his story interesting by the introduction of a multitude 
and variety of amusing and thrilling incidents; so we find in 
Roderick Random a rapid succession of hair-breadth escapes 
and wonderful predicaments from which the hero with great 
ingenuity always extricates himself. 

Smollett has not the solidity or sublimity of either Rich- 
ardson or Fielding, but he surpasses both in prodigality and 
wealth of invention; and, with the exception perhaps of Count 
Fathom, there is a steady advance in his novels, the last, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, being decidedly the best. 

There is generally but little plot, and the characters are 
but loosely sketched, and depend on the wealth of incidents for 
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their development. The few that have passed into fiction as 
types are not the heroes or heroines of his books, but his sail- 
ors—Commander Trunnion, Lieutenants Hatchway and Bowl- 
ing, and Bo’sun Tom Pipes. It was Smollett’s mission to bring 
the British seaman before the public, and in this he was. emi- 
nently successful. Here his knowledge of naval life, acquired 
during his short period of service in the Navy, stood him in 
good stead. His successors in this branch of fiction have been 
Captain Marryat and Clark Russell. 

Of his female characters the only two which can be re- 
garded as types are Tabitha Bramble and Winnifred Jenkins; 
the former is a good portrait of the soured, disappointed old 
maid; the latter a prototype of Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop and 
by far his best creation, though it must be remembered that 
Fielding had to some extent anticipated him here in Mrs. Slip- 
slop. 

The great blot on Smollett’s books is their coarseness, 
which renders them quite unfit for a woman to read. 

Count Fathom—while the least interesting of the four on 
account of the terrible picture of moral depravity which is 
drawn with such immense genius but such unhealthy taste—is 
important as the forerunner of Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto, Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho and of the school 
of terror and mystery in fiction. 

Finally we may note that Smollett depends for effect on 
emphasis and exaggeration in his typical characters. They are 
not natural men and women, but freaks, that is, exaggerated 
types. In this, however, he is the forerunner of Dickens, whose 
principal characters, attractive as they are, owe their effect 
to exaggeration; in them we recognize types, but no one ever 
met any one quite like them. 

In summing up the first group of novelists, we may ob- 
serve that in a period of twenty years (1740-1760) three great 
and original writers appeared—Richardson, Fielding and Smol- 
lett, who chose separate fields and founded three distinct 
schools of fiction, to one or other of which all subsequent novels 
belong, though some have affinities with more than one school. 

Further, we find in each of these writers two special 
characterizations. In Richardson are sentiment and analysis; 
his works may be described as novels of psychological or senti- 
mental analysis. In Fielding we have character and plot; in 
his books each of the principal actors is drawn with a con- 
sistent and gradually developed character, and the incidents all 
fit into a carefully arranged plot. In Smollett we see incident 
and exaggeration; he produced the novel of Circumstances, 
and in order to obtain his effects he exaggerates his types. 

It is not a little remarkable, too, that in this group of 
three writers each should have shown such marked originality 
in the plan of his novel that no one of them should have 
trespassed on the other’s province. 


A Thought 


By J. Vodges Yarnall 


THOUGHT came over the hills to me 
Like a swift flying dove, careless and free. 
It lingered a moment and made me filled 
With a tremor of joy that through me thrilled. 
Then it flew away and left me sad, 
This beautiful thought that had made me glad. 
So I sing and I cry, “Where e’er you may be 
Little bird, little bird, come back to me.” 
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E SANG of the sea, and in tune with his tale, 
We heard, as in dreams, the hoarse croak of the sail, 
The welter of waves, curled in foam, on the deck, 
The wild laugh of a sailor, adrift on a wreck. 


He sang of old London, the murk of the street, 

Where men, like grim wrestlers, grip sullen Defeat. 
We watched, as a play, the grimace of dumb pain 
Of souls baffled, at bay, in each haunting refrain. 


He sang of the woods, of the laughter of brooks, 

Tall ships and salt marshes and home-whirring rooks, 
Gray farms on the moors, purpling mist o’er the meads, 
Of a ploughman and poacher with twists in their creeds. 


He sang of the Phantom that waits in the trench: 

Of daisy-pied fields, that drip red with a drench 

Of blood, since that menacing night when the Gods 

Flung in wrath, through the dark, the fierce scourge of their rods. 


He sang of war’s altars, where flames the device 
Qf star-eyed Crusaders, whose lives are the price 
For ashes of woe, over which we now grope, 

As we seek, in their embers, the pennant of hope. 


He sang of a dawn with new splendor of song, 
New poets, with vision exultant and strong, 
Of happier morrows, blood-purged from despair, 
Of new trails to Infinitude blazed unaware. 


* 
John Masefield 
By Elizabeth Clendenning Ring 
John Masefield, the English poet, driven home from the Dardanelles by 
fever contracted there, has been touring in the United States, reading 
and lecturing. He spoke in Philadelphia, in January, before the 
Contemporary Club, and read his wonderful poem, ‘‘August, 1914”’ 
Rj 
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By Ralph Wigmore 


ILAN, the ancient capital of Lombardy, is for most 

visitors the first great Italian city they see; since the 

majority enter Italy either by the St. Gothard or the 
Simplon route, both of which lead direct to Milan. Nor need 
Italians wish it otherwise, for it is a most magnificent city, 
splendid in its modern improvements, rich in its glorious 
Cathedral and in its brilliant historical associations, and alto- 
gether a worthy introduction to the beauties of Italy. 

Milan was the Mediolanum of the Romans. Here in 313, 
after three hundred years of cruel persecution, the famous edict 
of Constantine, the Peace of Milan as it is called, brought rest 
to the strife-torn world, and prepared the way for the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire, 
and finally of the civilized world. 

Here again in 386, in the garden of his lodging, occurred 
the Conversion of St. Augustine, one of the greatest religious 
soul-experiences of history. He records it in his Confessions, 
where, after having given up Manichaeism and while torn with 
doubts about Christianity, he tells us that he was one day with 
his friend Alypius under a fig tree, whither he had cast him- 
self in deep perplexity and.mental despair, when, he says, “I 
heard a voice, as of a boy or girl, chanting and frequently re- 
peating ‘telle, lege; tolle, lege (take up, read; take up, read).’” 
By his side was a roll of parchment containing St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. He took it up, and opening it at ran- 
dom, his eye fell on the passage, “Let us walk honestly, as in 
the day,” Rom. 13: 13, 14. 

“TI read no farther,” he writes, “for instantly, when I had 
finished the sentence, by a serene light it was, as it were, in- 
spired into my heart, and all the clouds of doubt were dis- 
persed.” 


If the edict of Constantine was a crisis in the history of 
the world, the conversion of St. Augustine was one of the 
turning points in the history of Christianity, for next after the 
New Testament his writings have affected the trend of Chris- 
tian thought more than those of any other man. 

Here yet again in 397, a great Bishop dared to excom- 
municate a Roman Emperor—not for some petty encroachment 
on ecclesiastical privileges, as many a Pope has done, but for 
an act of cruelty, for the massacre of the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica. Rebellion had broken out there, and the Im- 
perial Prefect and some of his officers had been foully mur- 
dered; and as this followed soon after similar trouble in An- 
tioch, Theodosius, in his anger, took indiscriminate vengeance, 
and by his command the citizens to the number of some seven 
thousand were slaughtered by his soldiers. 

St. Ambrose wrote a letter to the Emperor exhorting him 
to an open penitence. Theodosius, however, in spite of this, 
presented himself at the church without public penitence and 
was publicly rejected by St. Ambrose, who closed the doors of 
the church against him. To his plea, “David was guilty of 
murder and adultery,” St. Ambrose returned the crushing 
reply, “You who have imitated David in sin, imitate him in 
penitence.” Then came a wonderful scene. The Emperor, 
laying aside his Imperial splendor, appeared as a humble peni- 
tent and suppliant for pardon before the eyes of all his 
people, who, we are told, prayed and wept with him. Theo- 
doret says that Theodosius passed a law that no sentence of 
execution should be carried out for thirty days, so that no 
sudden burst of anger should stain the Empire with innocent 
blood. Then, and not till then, was Theodosius restored to 
communion. 





But we must turn 
from the many stirring 
memories of the past to 
Milan as it stands in the 
present. It is the most 
progressive city of modern 
Italy, the headquarters of 
an army corps, and the 
wealthiest manufacturing 
town of the country. No 
town in Italy has under- 
gone such marked im- 
provement as Milan, since 
Italy, in 1859, became in- 
dependent of Austria. 

In the province of 
Art it has raised itself to 
the highest rank in the 
kingdom — sculpture has 
become a special industry, 
and the Milanese painters 
have made themselves fa- 
mous, though they follow 
the modern Parisian style 
rather than their own na- 
tional traditions. 

But Milan’s greatest 
glory is its Cathedral, re- 
garded by the Milanese as 
the eighth wonder of the 
world; it is, after St. 
Peter’s at Rome and the 
Cathedral at Seville, the 
largest church in the 
world. 

Italy has few Gothic 
Cathedrals, and of those 
few, with the exception of 


Milan, none is of great importance; so that it is the more re- 
markable that we should find here such surpassing and almost 


extravagant beauty. 


The brilliant sun of the South induces the Italian to seek 


The Cathedral in Milan 


Showing the wonderful column structure of the interior 


the facade and towers. 
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ings have, as a rule, but 
few windows, and those of 
moderate size, sufficient to 
give light, but not to flood 
the place with light. But. 
in the colder and darker 
regions of the North, light 
is the great desideratum, 
and therefore Gothic archi- 
tecture, which, with its 
numerous and immense 
windows’ supplied _ this 
need, became essentially 
the architecture of the 
North. 

The Cathedral was 
begun by the splendor-lov- 
ing Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti in 1386, but at first 
progressed but slowly 
owing to the jealousies 
and dissensions between 
the Italian and Northern 
architects with regard to 
its design. Fortunately 
the Northerners seem to 
have gained the day, for 
five years later we find 
Hans von Fermach and 
Heinrich von Gmuend ap- 
pointed architects of the 
Cathedral. As Germans 
they were doubtless in- 
fluenced by the plan of 
Cologne Cathedral, which 
was then in process of 
erection, though they de- 
parted from it entirely in 


Toward the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the dome was added, but by Italian architects; and the 


renaissance ornamentation (the doors and windows) was in- 


troduced in the middle of the sixteenth, and some of it even 


in his architecture shade from its glare, and the Italian build- later. The tower over the dome was built by order of Na- 


“The Last Supper” 
From the famous painting by Leonardo da Vinci. in Milan 
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poleon in 1805; a-though it reaches a height of three hundred 
and sixty feet above the pavement, it is quite dwarfed by the 
great size of the rest of the building. A glance at the photo- 
graphs makes this manifest, for at first sight one scarcely 
realizes that there is a tower. The facade has been lately 
restored. 

The Cathedral is cruciform in shape and is built of brick 
completely encased in white marble. 

The most striking external features of the building are 
the eighty-six Gothic turrets topped with figures of saints, and 


San Ambrosio 
Exterior 


the marble statues scattered over the exterior and numbering 
in all some two thousand. 

The interior is very impressive on account of its immense 
size. It is four hundred and eighty-six feet in length, one 
hundred and eighty-nine feet in breadth and one hundred and 
fifty-seven feet in height. The two things which strike the 
eye on entering are the fifty-two magnificent pillars by which 
the nave is supported. Each one is twelve feet in diameter, 
and instead of a capital has its summit adorned with great 
canopied niches containing figures. The other thing is less 
pleasant; it is the vaulting, which has the appearance of per- 
forated stone work, but is really only painted to represent 
this, and as an imitation is neither effective nor good Art. 

In the center of the Cathedral is the tomb of St. Carlo 
Borromeo, the saintly Bishop by whom the Cathedral was con- 
secrated in 1577, and whose name and work is so closely as- 
sociated with Milan. The tomb is quite unique—in a subter- 


San Ambrosio 


Interior 


ranean chapel, just in front of the choir and under the dome, 
with a shaft opening up into the nave protected by rails so 
that people can look down into the chapel below. The body 
of the saint is plainly visible, enclosed in a rock-crystal shrine 
which is encased in silver. Visitors can. approach to within 
a foot of it, if they descend into the chapel. The archbishop 
is seen vested in full pontifical robes blazing with jewels, and 
on his fingers are magnificent rings, but all is in striking con- 
trast to the shrivelled face and hands, which are of a dark 
color like leather. 

In the center of the North transept is an interesting and 
valuable bronze candelabrum in the form of a tree and adorned 
with jewels; it dates from the thirteenth century. 

On leaving the Cathedral we observe on the north side 
the magnificent Galleria Vittoria Emanuele which connects the 
Piazza del Duomo with the Piazza della Scala. This is the 
largest and finest of its kind in Europe. It was erected in 
1867, and the architect, Mengoni, just as it was finished, lost 
his life by falling from the gallery over the portal. The build- 
ing is nine hundred and sixty feet in length, and is in the form 
of a Latin cross; it has an octagon in the center over which 
rises a cupola one hundred and eighty feet high. 

Milan is famous for doing things on a large scale. It has 
the largest church but two in the world, the largest Civic Gal- 
lery in Europe and one of the largest, if not the largest, the- 
ater. In the Piazza della Scala, into which the Piazza del 
Duomo conducts us is the Theatro della Scala. It holds three 


St. Maria delle Grazie 


thousand six hundred spectators. The Opera House at Paris 
ccvers more ground, but only seats two thousand one hundred 
and fifty-six; Covent Garden Opera House, London, accom- 
modates three thougand five hundred, and the only one which 
disputes the palm for size with La Scala is the Teatro San 
Carlo at Naples. 

The complete destruction of Milan by Frederick Bar- 
barossa in 1167 has left but few really ancient churches, but 
among these is the famous Basilica of San Ambrosio, built by 
St. Ambrose himself in the fourth century. This was the 
scene of the splendid triumph of moral force over imperial 
power to which we have already referred. Although in its 
present form it was practically rebuilt in the twelfth century, 
the doors are said to be the same as those closed by St. Am- 
brose against the Emperor Theodosius. 

The atrium in front of the church with the facade seems 
to have preserved the form of the original building. Here 
the Lombard Kings and German Emperors were formerly 
crowned with the iron crown, which since the time of Frederick 
Barbarossa has been preserved at Monza. 

San Ambrosia has a verw ancient and interesting high- 
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altar, which retains its original decorations of reliefs in silver 
on gold, enameled and enriched with gems. It was executed 
by Volfoinus, a German, in the Carlovingian period, and is the 
oldest of the three ancient silver or golden altars now in 
existence. The other two are the golden antependium at 
Aix, given by Otho III at the close of the tenth century, 
and the Pala d’Oro of St. Mark’s Venice, made in Constan-- 
tinople in 1105. 

Not far from San Ambrosio, near the Porta Magenta, is 
the church of St. Maria delle Grazie, an abbey-church of the 
fifteenth century, the nave of which alone belongs to the 
original church. Its chief interest is that in the Refectory 
of the suppressed monastery attached to the church, which 
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has been turned into barracks for cavalry, we find the world- 
famous fresco of the “Cenacolo,” or “Last Supper,” by Leon- 
ardi da Vinci. It is in bad preservation, and the reproduc- 
tions with which we are so familiar have been taken from a 
restored copy of the painting. 

Space fails to tell of the other sights of Milan—of the 
Brera with its wonderful collection of pictures, of the Biblio- 
theca Ambrociana with its great library and eight thousand 
MSS., many of them of almost untold value, and of the other 
buildings and treasures of this splendid city. It is indeed a 
city to be visited more than once; for it reveals, perhaps 
more than any city of Italy, what great things the people of 
that sunny land have been able to accomplish. 


The Note 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


NOTE from a violin’s soul 
A Fell softly, and found its goal 
In my heart, ’mid the deepest gloom; 

And I thought that wonderful note 

Must have had its birth in an angel’s throat,— 
' Or the bell of a lily-bloom ;— 

For a something within me awoke, 

Sprung into being, and broke 

From its long-pent bonds, and was free! 
While a fire that was latent burned, 
While my spirit instinctively turned, 
O Master of Music, to Thee. 


Simply the bow on the tremulous string 
And the master hand on the bow, 
And back of the hand a nobler thing,— 
The Soul that was whispering so. 
Oh, I thought the soul must be perfectly white, 
From whose depths such a note could come springing, 
That it startled a slumbering voice in my night 
Like the strains of the Seraphim’s singing. 


But I found the soul of the player scarred 

And splotched with the stains of a life ill-spent; 
I found an empty, corroded heart, 

From even the semblance of sweetness rent ;— 
Then I knew the note I had heard 

Could never have had its home 
In a soul so black, in a heart unstirred, 

And I cried, “Oh, whence did it come?” 


Ah, just as the magical bow 
That charged such melodious flow 
Was bent to the hand of the player,— 
As the vibrant chord of delight 
Had waked the still small voice in the night, 
"Neath the glamor of melody there ;— 
So the soul of the player was bent,— 
Himself but an instrument,— 
At the touch of the Infinite Will: 
For across my blindness the light 
Had struck, and out of the night 
I heard God speak, and was still. 
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The Season s Verse 


Reviewed by 


LTHOUGH these war-time days seem strangely favor- 
A able to the creation and the circulation of poetry, one 

of the most important of recent volumes of verse is 
the work of a man who went to his untimely death 
twelve years before the German troops crossed Belgian soil. 
The Collected Poems of Lionel Johnson are sure of a welcome 
from those lovers of poetry whose literary enthusiasms ante- 
date the rise of vers libre. The favorite pupil of Walter Pater, 
Lionel Johnson had all his master’s discerning appreciation of 
what was most august in classical literature and most splendid 
in the literature of the Renaissance; he had also a greater 
command of language and a surer inspiration than any other 
poet of the eighteen-nineties—not excepting Ernest Dowson 
and Mr. Arthur Symons. The two books published in his life- 
time were soon out of print, and are now rated at a high fig- 
ure by dealers in rare volumes. His Collected Poems (which 
are enriched by two interesting photographs of the poet) indi- 
cate that by Lionel Johnson’s early death the world lost a poet 
who might in time have ranked with Tennyson as a master of 
song, who, in his short life, wrote patriotic poems as full of 
Celtic fire as those of Mangan, and devotional lyrics that de- 
serve a place beside those of Crashaw and Coventry Patmore. 


*Collected Poems of Lionel Johnson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.25, postpaid. 

The Cup of Comus. By Madison Cawein. The Cameo 
Press. $1.25, postpaid. 

The Factories, With Other Lyrics. By Margaret Wid- 
demer. The John C. Winston Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

Dreams and Dust. By Don Marquis. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

A Chant of Love for England, and Other Poems. By Helen 
Gray Cone. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

Interflow. By Geoffrey C. Faber. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Collected Poems. By “A. E.” The Macmillan Company. 

Rivers to the Sea. By Sara Teasdale. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Collected Poems. By Rupert Brooke. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

Ode on the Opening of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, February, 1915. By George Ster- 
ling. A. M. Robertson. $1.75, postpaid. 

Drawn Shutters. By Beatrice Redpath. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

The White Messenger. By Edith Thomas. Richard G. 


. Badger. 


The Flower from the Ashes. By Edith Thomas, Thomas 
B. Mosher. 

Italy in Arms, and Other Poems. By Clinton Scollard. 
Gomme & Marshall. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Songs to Save a Soul. By Irene Rutherford McLeod. B. 
W. Huebsch. $1.00, postpaid. 

Ashes and Sparks. By Richard Wightman. The Century 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

The Lord of Misrule, and Other Poems. By Alfred Noyes. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Good Friday, and Other Poems. By John Masefield. The 
Macmillan Company. 

The House That Was, and Other Poems. By Benjamin R. 
C. Low. John Lane Company. $1.25. 

The Year Book of American Poetry and Anthology of 
Magazine Verse. Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Gomme & Marshall. 


J oyce Kilmer 


Another posthumously published volume is Madison 
Cawein’s The Cup of Comus. To the last, the poet, who drew 
lovely music from the woods and meadows of Kentucky, kept 
his intimacy with wild Nature and his delicate but sure ar- 
tistry. We hear him singing of “The Wind Witch,” of “The 
Moon Fairies,” of the faint and charming ghosts that fill old 
houses where people have been happy, of gardens, and of still 
pools in the hills—and his voice is yet the voice of a living man, 
as is the voice of every true poet that ever made a rhyme. 

The title of Miss Margaret Widdemer’s book—The Fac- 
tories, with other Lyrics—is not inviting. And yet the poem 
from which the book takes its name is more than a sentimental 
fling at the evil of child labor; it is an ethically true appor- 
tionment of the blame, and an esthetically true work of art. 
It has also the virtue of passionate sincerity, and that quality 
is to be found throughout the book. Whether she is writing 
about war, or about love, or about Jeanne d’Arc, about life, 
death or immortality, Miss Widdemer writes always because 
of the irresistible poetic impulse, and her intensity of feeling 
glows in every line. Yet the poems are most deftly wrought 
—the phrasing is dexterous and as musical as that of Mr. 
Alfred Noyes at his best, as this stanza (from “The Old 
Town”) shows: 


“The city lights are gold and red and strung in garlands over- 
head, 
They whirl and dance and turn and spread till night’s like 
day, 
Till all the wild that’s part of you comes leaping from the 
heart of you 
And swings you all a-quiver down the flashing way: 


“But oh, the little old lights, not garlanded nor gold lights, 
One by one they petalled out, the pleasant lights you knew, 
As up and down the pavement’s hem the old man limped 
a-lighting them, 
The old lamps in the old town when the sleepy day was 
through.” 


Mr. Don Marquis is a poet who follows the good old 
American tradition of working on a newspaper. But the 
poems that he calls Dreams and Dust are not the pleasant 
whimsicalities with which he delights the readers of his famous 
column in the “New York Evening Sun”; they are the products 
of his reflective and introspective moods. There are echoes, 
now and then, of the poets of an earlier generation—Brown- 
ing, for example, and Edgar Allan Poe. But the thought is 
the poet’s own. Mr. Marquis is particularly successful when 
(as in “From the Bridge”) he gives us a new interpretation 
of familiar aspects of metropolitan life, but he can also deal 
admirably with so general and high a theme as the immor- 
tality of love, as in “News from Babylon.” 

A poem inspired by another poem is seldom worthy of 
more than passing notice. A distinguished exception to this 
rule is Miss Helen Gray Cone’s “A Chant of Love for Eng- 
land,” which gives its name to her new volume. This is, of 
course, an answer to Herr Lissauer’s great and terrible “Hymn 
of Hate.” It is inspired by a passion equal in intensity to that 
of the German poet, though differing from it in character. The 
spirit is admirably sustained, and there are numerous lines of 
extraordinary beauty. 

The fervor of the first poem is not maintained throughout 
the book, but all of Miss Cone’s poems are interesting. In 








“The Blockhouse on the Hill” and “The Ride to the Lady” she 
shows a mastery of the ballad unusual in our generation. 

Interflow, one of the volumes in “The New Poetry Series,” 
is interesting chiefly as a specimen of the sort of writing which 
cultivated young Englishmen did before the war tragically 
awoke them to the realities of life. Mr. Geoffrey C. Faber is a 
respectable poetic craftsman, but in the volume under consider- 
ation he is concerned only with the most trivial of personal 
subjects—chiefly his own sophomoric philosophies and callow 
emotions. The result is a book which only its author can read 
with patience, and probably even he can no longer do that. 

The Collected Poems of Mr. George Russell—“A. E.,” as 
he affectedly chooses to call himself—will give pleasure to 
those who like Hindu philosophy in Neo-Celtic dress. But 
those who desire to find in poetry the beautiful expression of 
beautiful ideas, who value originality and intelligibility, will 
get little pleasure from this large and handsome volume. 

With the publication of Helen of Troy and Other Poems, 
Sara Teasdale took her place among those poets whose chief 
ambition is to express strong passion briefly. The epigram- 
matic character of her work suggested that among her literary 
idols were Walter Savage Landor and A. E. Housman, and 
her directness and the freshness ‘of her imagination showed 
her artistic kinship with Christina Rossetti. Her new book, 
Rivers to the Sea, has the good qualities which distinguished 
its predecessor; it has also greater humanity, greater emo- 
tional democracy, so to speak. The poet has learned to think 
of herself not only as an individual, but also as a member 
of the great human family, and in addition she has acquired 
—or learned to express—humor. Her work is thereby the 
gainer. 

Rupert Brooke’s untimely death made him the most fa- 
mous poet of the war. His Collected Poems contain the five 
sonnets called “1914”—these alone would justify its publica- 
tion, for they are unquestionably the finest poetic utterance 
the great war has called forth. Of the other poems in the 
book, “Grantchester” is delightful, and “Heaven” is brilliant 
satire, but most of Rupert Brooke’s early poetic experiments 
were, in fact, nothing but experiments. They are of interest 
chiefly because they furnish an effective contrast to the five 
poems by which his name is destined to live. 

The San Francisco Exposition has found its laureate, ap- 
propriately enough, in Mr. George Sterling. His Ode on the 
Opening of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
which has been published in sumptuous format on hand-made 
paper with rubricated initials and title-page, is done, as it 
should be, in “the grand manner.” And now that Stephen 
Phillips is dead, Mr. Sterling is almost the only poet who may 
safely be trusted with that same “grand manner.” His Ode 
is finely wrought, sonorous and thoughtful; it is a celebration 
of human achievements, saved from monotony by its luxuriant 
imagery, and from narrowness by its prevalent tone of ideal- 
ism. In formal poetry it is one of the most distinguished 
achievements of our time. 

Pre-Raphaelism has been considered the source of the 
sestheticism of the eighteen-nineties, and of the Celtic Renais- 
sance. But in Miss Beatrice Redpath we find a poet who ig- 
nores “The Yellow Book” and Mr. Yeats, and goes back to 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti for her inspiration. Those who are 
interested in a “mouth-like pomegranate stain,” and pale faces, 
and dim hair, and all that sort of thing, may find entertain- 
ment behind Miss Redpath’s Drawn Shutters. 

Miss Edith Thomas has more than a dozen volumes to 
her credit, but the spirit of her poetry is more buoyantly 
youthful than when Edmund Clarence Stedman first announced 
her genius to the world. Her The White Messenger contains 
her thoughts on the war—the thoughts of a woman who, hating 
all war, is in this war passionately partisan. Her The Flower 
from the Ashes is a collection of lyrics. One of them, “Evoe,” 
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is as clearly a work of inspiration as any poem in the English 
language. 

English poetry would be greatly the loser if the poets 
were not lovers of Italy. Mr. Clinton Scollard’s affection for 
the land of Dante and Petrarch is as strong as was Robert 
Browning’s, and it is the source of some of his most appeal- 
ing poetry. Italy in Arms is the only war poem in the book; 
the other poems are colorful word-pictures of Bella Garda, 
Paestum, Naples, and other homes of the poet’s heart, and 
little reconstructions of famous scenes and characters in Ital- 
ian history and legend. 

Of Irene Rutherford McLeod, author of Songs to Save a 
Soul, Mr. W. L. George has said, “she has touched the hem of 
two garments, Blake’s and Francis Thompson’s, while main- 
taining herself.” It is difficult to find Miss McLeod’s re- 
semblance to Francis Thompson, but it is true that her charm- 
ing naiveté and that sort of spiritual consciousness which we 
call mysticism suggest some of the methods and moods of 
Blake. Sometimes this young poet’s revolutionary enthusiasms 
lead her to make use of the cant of the London radical; some- 
times, too, she is too intent upon her discovery of sex. But she 
is a real poet; the book contains a dozen lovely lyrics, and a 
poem on London, in rhymed couplets, which most magically re- 
veals the very soul of that city. Songs to Save a Soul is the 
sort of first book which the bibliophile instinctively treasures, 
certain of its value in the years to come. 

Of Mr. Richard Wightman, his publishers remark “it has 
been said that he is the most highly paid contemporary Amer- 
ican writer of verse.” Those who are sufficiently curious and 
patient to read Ashes and Sparks will wonder why this is so. 
The volume has a photographic frontispiece, showing Mr. 
Wightman reading his poems to an inoffensive dog. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes’s The Lord of Misrule shows that this 
popular poet is as skilful as ever in combining words musi- 
cally, and in charming back into life the great figures of Eng- 
lish history. Unfortunately, the title poem of this volume is 
its least convincing feature. It seems to be an unsuccessful 
imitation of Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. It is a pity that 
the place of honor was not given to one of the stirring war 
poems, which are equal, in originality and vigor, to the best 
of Mr. Noyes’s earlier work. Another English poet tempo- 
rarily resident in the United States, Mr. John Masefield, gives 
us, in Good Friday, something very different from the sea- 
ballads and long narrative poems of peasant-life by which he 
gained his first fame. The book contains a poetic drama deal- 
ing, reverently and graphically, with the Crucifixion; it seems 
to be an attempt to explain the psychology of Pontius Pilate— 
a thing which surely Pontius Pilate himself could not do. There 
is also a sequence of sonnets, Shakespearean in form, dealing 
with such problems as the quest for Beauty and the reason 
for Immortality. These sonnets are in some respects the most 
important contributions to literature which Mr. Masefield has 
yet made; they are profoundly thoughtful, and rich in striking 
imagery. They will endure longer than “The Everlasting 
Mercy” and “The Widow in the Bye Street,” but they are not 
likely to receive the immediate popular approval which came 
to those poems. 

Mr. Benjamin R. C. Low’s The House That Was, and Other 
Poems is his third book. His work is steadily gaining in sin- 
cerity and simplicity; he has never before written so inti- 
mately human and engaging a poem as “A Pathway to the 
Stars.” 

As usual, Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite sums up 1915’s 
poetic achievements in his Year Book and Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse. He lists the poems of distinction as they ap- 
peared in the American magazines, reviews the books of the 
year and quotes in full the poems that seem to him most sig- 
nificant. He is sufficiently liberal to include both vers libre 
and rhymed verse; his selections prove the fairness of his judg- 
ment. The publication of his anthology has come to be one 
of the year’s most important literary events. 


































































































































































































































































Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


Americans say there is, and that it is something splen- 

did, hopeful, promising. Sometimes our critics say there 
is no such thing; that life here is such a hodge-podge there 
has been no chance for its development. Or, if they own that 
an American spirit does exist they are apt to declare that it 
is unworthy and sordid. 

To these unfavorable opinions no earnest American is 
willing to agree, yet most people would find it so difficult to 
reply to the critics that they would welcome a champion who 
could enter the lists for America. But where would they turn 
for such a champion? To some Bronson Alcott, the product 
of generations of New England culture? To some descend- 
ant of a first settler of Virginia? Or to a man who left his 
ancestral home in the East to wage winning warfare with 
the difficulties of Western pioneer life? Reasons could be 
given why such men would be best fitted for the task. 

Yet the labor of love has not been undertaken by one who 
looks back on forebears who came over in the Mayflower, or 
even by a man who has had the advantage of two or three 
generations of American ancestry, but by one who came to 
us, an immigrant, from a home in Central Europe, to whom 
a single generation of America has given a wonderful vision 
of our national possibilities, who has faith to see all that is 
unworthy purged from our national life. 

This man—Professor Edward A. Steiner—who has done 
so much to interpret the alien to America, several years ago 


IT THERE such a thing as the American Spirit? Loyal 


urged a noted German to pay this country a thorough-going 


visit of inspection. The reply was not encouraging. “Why 
should I want to go over again?” he said. “It’s a noisy, dirty, 
hopelessly materialistic country. You have skyscrapers, but 
no beauty; money, but no ideals; garishness, but no comfort. 
You have despatch, but no courtesy; you are ingenious, but 
not thorough; you have fine clothes, but no style; churches, 
but no religion; universities, but no learning.” Yet the im- 
migrant who had become an American, every inch of him, was 
not dismayed. He stood his ground so successfully that the 
foreigner consented to spend a few weeks in the company of 
the enthusiastic immigrant, whose greatest sin, in the eyes 
of the visitor, was that his judgment had been warped by his 
great love for his adopted country. 

The story of these weeks is told by Professor Steiner in 
his delightful book, Introducing the American Spirit (Revell), 
which has the distinction of being unlike any book of travel 
before published and the merit of keeping the eyes open to 
the faults of the country which is described so lovingly. 

The book is entertaining, but it is far more: it provokes 
thought, it stirs the imagination, it moves the reader to greater 
earnestness in the effort to make his country a fit dwelling- 
place for those who have been here for a time, and a worth- 
while refuge to those whom impossible conditions will drive 
from war-ridden Europe. 

The Interpreter and the Doubting Foreigner visited in 
succession New York, Lake Mohonk, a number of the great 
colleges, a coal-mining district where Russians throng; Chi- 
cago, with its Hull House, Art Institute and other things far 
less pleasing; some of the spirited young cities of the West, 
the boundless plains, the seat of the Mormon hierarchy; the 
Pacific Coast, so full of self-confidence; then the peaceful 
Mississippi Valley college town, where the Interpreter makes 
his home. Everywhere the works of man filled the visitor with 
wonder and called forth his criticisms. Only once did he have 
no voice for criticism—when he stood on the brink of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. There both visitor and Interpreter 


realized the impossibility of adequate speech. “I did not dis- 
turb him or ask him what he thought of it, for I knew he 
could not tell, nor can any one,” Professor Steiner writes. “I 
think he felt as I felt, that all the cities he had seen were as 
nothing compared with this wonder of nature; that all the 
pillared postoffices and libraries which our cunning hands have 
scattered over this broad land are trifling toys compared with 
this templed miracle; that all our dreams of what we might 
paint or fashion or carve are child’s play compared with this, 
and that we are mere nothings in the presence of what God 
hath wrought here in stone and clay, in color and form.” 

To the entire party it seemed as if all that came after the 
Canyon was anti-climax. “If I had the power of Him Who 
shaped this earth,” the Interpreter says, “I would have put it 
(the Canyon) within a mile of the Atlantic Ocean and within 
a stone’s throw of the Hoboken dock, and having shown my 
guests the Canyon I would have put them on board their home- 
bound steamer, and as they sailed away I would have cried out 
with ancient Simeon, ‘Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace.’ ” 

“But how is the Grand Canyon an interpretation of the 
American Spirit?” one might ask. The Canyon itself is not, 
but this power to appreciate the Canyon is an indication that 
the American at his best has a soul above what is unworthy 
and sordid. 

After his return to his European home the visitor wrote 
to the Interpreter of his recognition of the fact that there are 
two spirits struggling for the mastery in America: “The most 
materialistic people on earth in your relationship to each 
other, you leap into remarkable idealism in the sphere of poli- 
tics and diplomacy. If it is true that ‘God takes care of chil- 
dren and fools,’ then God is taking wonderfully good care of 
you Americans, who seem to be both. There are two 
Americas, and you are living in but one of them. Your Amer- 
ica lies in the high altitude of Lake Mohonk, Hull House and 
Grinnell College. The other America which you tried to hide 
from me I saw, just because you tried to hide it. It is sordid, 
bare, selfish and, above all, strong; but that you do not seem 
to know.” 

On one occasion a visit to a restaurant gave the visitor 
a chance to declare: “You want what you want when you 
want it, whether or not it is on the bill-of-fare, or in the 
statute books, or among the laws of the universe. In that I 
suppose you Americans all agree.” He insisted that until we 
discover that the common weal is above individual caprice 
there is no hope for us. 

More than once the visitor seemed to contradict himself. 
Once he called attention to the fact that conductors shed their 
uniform the instant they leave their trains as an indication that 
they are ashamed of their job. “With us,” he said, “any uni- 
form, whether a railroad conductor’s or a general’s, is gloried 
in and honored because of the work it represents.” Yet, when 
he was at Professor Steiner’s home he expressed surprise that 
the householder should be willing to mow his own lawn, in 
broad daylight. He thought the college man would lose caste 
among his fellows! A few days in the wholesome atmosphere 
of a home where work, called by many menial, was not con- 
sidered a reproach, so transformed him that one morning he 
was discovered on the lawn pushing the mower; and he in- 
sisted on completing the work. After breakfast he said, tri- 
umphantly, “I never knew the elevating power of physical 
labor. I think I will take a lawn mower home with me.” 

May the time never come when in America the people 
will abate their belief in the elevating power of unselfish labor! 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Real Adventure* 


T TAKES courage to consider a woman’s emotions to the 
extent of five hundred and seventy-four pages. Even 
when the woman is such a one as Rose, the girl who was 

“splendidly boyish” in figure, whose “commonplace chestnut 
hair” had a “sort of electric vitality” about it; who yawned so 
luxuriously that the young professor of philosophy was fairly 
hypnotized by it. 

Well, Rose met Rodney—in circumstances sufficiently un- 
conventional to be picturesque. Rodney fell in love with her 
and she with him. And so they 
started out on their “real adven- 


spanked her. 
to life. 


As it was, Rodney suffered and endured, and Rose con- 
quered. What she gained by conquering remains a question 
after the book is done. Save that she is a successful designer 
of stage costumes and finds her work congenial there seems to 
be no tangible result. From lovers of an inspiring type she 
and her. husband have become prosaic—middle-aged, settled 
down to the jog-trot pace of life that fails in color. The real 
adventure becomes a mere matter of routine. 

If Mr. Webster thinks that he has proved the case of 

the emancipated woman we fear 
that he thinks wrong. The average 


Had he done so the book would have been truer 


ture.” Marriage as an adventure 
now becomes the theme upon 
which the author ‘dilates. Per- 
haps we poor, common mortals 
never realized how much of ad- 
venture marriage really holds. 
Certainly hardly any woman whom 
we know would leave her hus- 
band three months after becom- 
ing the mother of twins to go into 
the chorus of a cheap musical 
show and learn to make her living 
by whatever ways chance might 
present. 

For a girl accused of being 
lazy and not sufficiently ‘“ad- 
vanced,” Rose manages to do a 
good deal that requires energy and 
endurance. And surely she “ad- 
vances” far enough to please any- 
body. 

But what was it all about? 

Well, Rose believed, first of all, 
that Rodney loved her with a 
purely physical love. And she 
wanted his friendship as well as his 
love; she wanted to share in his 
spiritual life. 

Rose believed herself deprived 
of the joys of the motherhood she 
had anticipated because her “baby” 
proved to be two. She resented 


FROM “THE REAL ADVENTURE.” 


“In every capital of Europe . . . wher- 


ever you find great affairs—matters of state, 
diplomacy, politics—you find the influence of 


women in them; women of the great world, 
sometimes, sometimes of the half-world; great 
women, at all events, with the power to make 
or ruin great careers; women at whose feet 
men of the first class lay all they have; women 
the touch of whose hands is trusted to .deter- 
mine great matters. They may not be beauti- 
ful . . .; they haven’t the education, nor the 
liberties that your women enjoy, and, in the 
mass, they are not regarded—how do you say? 
—chivalrously. Yet there they are!” 


“Your woman of the aristocrat class . . . 
is @ passive epicure in sensations; sensations 
mostly mental, irritating or soothing—a pleas- 
ant variety. She waits to be made to feel; 
she perpetually—tastes. One may demand 
whether it is that their precocity has ex- 
hausted them before they are ripe, or whether 
your Puritan strain survives to make all pas- 
sion reprehensible, or whether simply they 
have too many ideas to leave room for any- 
thing else. But from whatever cause, they 
give the impression of being perfectly frigid, 
perfectly passionless.” 


woman will not wish to share in 
this form of emancipation. The 
average woman would jump at the 
chance to retain the Rodney type 
of lover in her husband. The 
average woman does not quarrel 
with the tender and protecting care 
of a man who adores her and whom 
she adores. 

Mr. Webster wishes to show 
how futile the average American 
woman is when it comes to exer- 
cising an influence in life’s real 
affairs. But while we admit that 
his premise is correct, we fail to 
see that he has found a solution 
for the problem in the career of 
Rose, and his proof has called for 
a distortion of the probabilities 
that is strangely obvious. Rose 
would never have left her “kiddies” 
in real life; wives leave their hus- 
bands, but they take their children 
with them—if they can. 

In spite of all the lack of rea- 
son and the complications of 
psychology, The Real Adventure 
is a thoroughly enjoyable book. If 
Mr. Webster does not prove his 
theorem, at least he makes a most 
interesting demonstration of it. 
His characters have a vividness 
that holds one; his situations are 


the scientific care of trained hirelings who were brought there 
to relieve her of the burden of caring for her children her- 
self. She felt like a bird in a gilt cage. So she made an 
opportunity and—flew. 

The story of Rose’s struggle is a long one. It is also the 
story of Rodney’s chastening. Sometimes we wish that he 
might have picked her up bodily and carried her home and 


*The Real Adventure. By Henry Kitchell Webster. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $1.50, postpaid. 


unique to the point of keeping one engrossed in them. He 
says things that make one think—even though it be in diametri- 
cal opposition to his own so capably expressed thought. He 
has found a new twist to give to a popular problem, and the 
wearied reader is always ready for the unusual point of view. 
He gives us a chance to quarrel with him, which is exhilarating 
at all events; and he has done his writing work well—placing 
himself on the level with those who write in the better-than- 


ordinary way. Norma Bright Carson. 
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Held to Answer* 


OME day Peter Clark MacFarlane will write a really big 
S book. He comes near to doing it in Held to Answer. He 
falls just short of the highest achievement. And he falls 
short because of the sensationalism of the theme he has chosen, 
and the certain theatricality with which he has perforce had 
to endow his hero. 

John Hampstead started out a big, clumsy, simple-hearted, 
likable fellow. He should be genuine to the finish. But John 
becomes a preacher, loves two women—or rather, loves one 
and is infatuated with the other—and makes a sacrifice as 
wonderful as it is improbable, to the near-undoing of his whole 
life. 


FROM “HELD TO ANSWER” 


“They knew that he was a stenographer, but they did not 
know that he was a stenographer to the glory of God!—one 
who cleaned his typewriter, dusted his desk, opened the mail, 
wrote his letters, ate, walked, slept, all to the honor of his 
Creator—that the whole of life to him was a sort of sacrament. 

“They thought he was beaten and discouraged, an indus- 
trial slave, drawn helplessly into the cogs. They, poor, pur- 
blind materialists, were without vision. They did not know 
that there were finer things than pickles and crude oil. They 
did not know that he was to soar; that already his wings were 
budding, nor that he lived in an inner state of spiritual exalta- 
tion as delicious as it was unsuspected. They pitied him; they 
laughed commiseratingly. He did not want their commisera- 
tion; he spurned their laughter and their pity. He was full of 
youth and the exuberance of hope. He was full of an expand- 
ing strength that made him stronger as his dream grew 
brighter.” 





Mr. MacFarlane writes with spirit. He writes out of 
the inspiration of one who knows an inner exaltation in the 
study of this grand business of life. He carries us with him 
into his vision. So strong is his hold on us that we come near to 
forgetting that his psychology is weak and his imagination ex- 
travagant. He sees men as he wants them to be, but he can- 
not present his ideal in terms of realism. He makes John 
cry, like the hero in a crude melodrama, “I wish you would 
take me out on Broadway and crucify me on 4 trolley-pole.” 
And yet this is the man who, as a boy, and seemingly a failure, 
had seen a great light of the soul shining through life’s black- 
ness, and had determined to be something and something effec- 
tive at that. 

Held to Answer will grip your interest. When you are 
done you will wonder if life, after all, is really like that. And 
if you think long enough you will feel that Mr. MacFarlane has 
deluded you with a glamor of idealistic romance. But—you 
will not forget John Hampstead. 


The Belfry 


NCE again Miss Sinclair has struck twelve in her novel- 
O writing. Once again she justifies her position on the 

foremost line of big novelists. The Jevons whom she 
has created to give fascination to The Belfry is a character 
done in a masterly way—only creative genius of a high order 
could have made him. 

Jevons is ugly, he is unique, he is great—great in mind 
though little in body; a success of the first order in spite of 
every handicap of birth and social position. 

Jevons stands for tenacity—the ability to hold on to a 
fixed idea until he has translated it into some tangible reality. 


*Held to Answer. By Peter Clark MacFarlane. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


+The Belfry. By May Sinclair. The Macmillan Company. 
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He set out to be a popular novelist; he planned just how he 
would do it and he did it just that way. 

Viola is the girl with whom Jevons falls in love. She 
marries him, knowing him to be impossible socially from the 
point of view of her family. The struggle that ensues when 
Viola begins to see Jevons with the eyes of her family bids 
fair to end disastrously. But just as Jevons planned to be 
successful in writing novels and plays, so he planned to be- 
come a hero. The European war gave him his opportunity. 
Miss Sinclair makes of it a brilliant but an entirely convincing 
climax. 





FROM “THE BELFRY” 


“You should have seen him sitting there and telling me 
these things in a gentle, throaty and rather thick voice with a 
cockney accent and a sort of tenor ring to it, and a queer, 
humorous intonation that was like an audible twinkle, as if he 
saw himself as he thought I must see him, mainly in the light 
of absurdity. You should have seen his face, its thin cheeks, 
its vivid flush, its queer, inquisitive, contradictory nose that had 
a slender high bridge and a tilted pointed end in profile and 
three-quarters and turned suddenly all broad and blunt in a 
full view; and his mouth that stood ajar with excitement, and 
even in moments of quiescence failed to hide the tips of two 
rather prominent white teeth pressed down on the lower lip. 
: I am not hinting at effeminacy in Jevons, only at a 
certain oddity that saved him. If he’d been handsome, he'd 
have been dreadful. His flush, his decorative eye, his dark 
eyebrows and eyelashes, his sleek, light brown hair, would have 
made him vulgar. As it was his queerness sort of gave them 
a point.” 

* ca * >” * 

“He was running straight down the middle of the road, 
when the third shell came. 

“It burst on the ground behind him, on his right, a little 
to one side. Some of it must have struck the steering gear. 

“The car plunged to the left. It climbed reeling to the top 
of a bank and paused there, then fell, front over back, into 
the ditch and lay there, belly uppermost, and its wheels whirling 
in the air. 

“Jevons lay on his face, half in, half out of the ditch. 

“He lay for about three seconds; then, as we ran to him, 
we saw him raise himself on his left arm and crawl out of the 
ditch; and when we reached him he was trying to stand. 

“And he tried to smile at us. ‘You needn’t look like that,’ 
he said, ‘I’m right as rain.’ And then he tried to raise his 
right arm. 

“You saw a khaki cuff, horribly stained. A red rag hung 
from it, a fringe that dripped.” 





The beauty of genius in writing is this: That no matter 
how outlandish a situation may seem to be, it becomes entirely 
plausible and real in the hands of a real artist. And so a 
strange character becomes altogether possible, and so it is that 
we learn to know, to resent, to admire, finally to accept and 
even to like Jevons. 

The Belfry is the famous one at Bruges. Jevons took 
Viola to see it—it was his way of living romance with the girl 


he loved. 
Within the Tides* 


NE of Joseph Conrad’s favorite subjects is the man who 
O has lived out of the world, as it were, and then, while 
he is resisting it most strongly, becomes suddenly 
and involuntarily entangled in its unescapable web. Such 
stories seem like innumerable proofs of the uselessness of 
attempting to escape from living—not from existing merely, 


*Within the Tides. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 
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but from acting, from feeling, from loving and from being con- 
scious of and influenced by the existence of others. Heyst, in 
Victory, tried to escape from the world and failed in heroic 
fashion, and Renouard, “The Planter of Malata,” wanted to 
in a much less deliberate and conscious manner, but he, too, 
failed. “Gripping” is a much abused word, and yet it seems 
to identify the intensely tragic quality of this latter story. It 
is a tale which makes you angry, impatient and then immeas- 
urably sorry, as it lets you into the thoughts and motives of 
an individual whom none understand. 

There is inconceivable tragedy in the unexpected results 
of the young planter’s dislike of publicity. He began by being 
silent, or at least elusive, when asked about his assistant. Later 
he fell in love, against his will and with much struggling to 
escape its power. Then he lied, to prolong the spell of his 
passion. After that he was haunted, sleepless and wretched, 
yet in love—irrecoverably and ungovernably in love. He pro- 
longed the time when he should have to confess his lie, and 
with this lengthening his sin seemed to grow into a crime, for 
which he knew no one would be less forgiving than his be- 
loved. Of course, the end came, one evening when he con- 
fessed in a wild frenzy of passion. But he was unforgiven and 
unloved, though there is that in the girl’s manner which makes 
one not quite sure of her utter indifference to the man whom 
she leaves with words of hatred on her lips, a pathetic and 
solitary figure upon his desert island. 

It is the story of a young life begun, spent and ,ended in 
the few dzys in which Renouard had lived, the few days in 
which he had known love, and Conrad tells it with such in- 
tensity, such vivid understanding and breadth of appreciation, 
that you wonder if much of all life is not like that, holding 
you motionless by its joys, leading you astray by its illusions, 
and then throwing you back upon yourself, suffering and help- 
less, as if you were responsible for what it had given you. 

“The Partner,” the second story in the volume, is like- 
wise a tragedy. It is a study of the power of a strong man 
with low morals over a weak man with high morals. It opens 
with the author’s casual conversation with an uncouth ruffian 
of a fellow who knows much of the life of sailors on land. He 
has little use for the publicly known story-writer, but he him- 
self tells a story after much unconscious urging and question- 
ing. Beginning at first in a halting and abrupt manner, as 
his tale grows this unlettered observer of life waxes eloquent, 
forgets that he was irritated at his listener and pictures the 
very soul of his characters—of the timid Dunbar and of Cloete 
the heartless scoundrel, who, under cover of personal interest, 
gnawed away, bit by bit, the very thoughts and feelings of 
Dunbar. This fellow worked ceaselessly to persuade his part- 
ner that there was no harm in wrecking his brother’s ship 
for the sake of the insurance. His brother’s ship! His 
brother’s most sacred possession! thought Dunbar in a dim, 
dazed fashion. But the other man owned his mind completely 
and he had no power to think, much less to act. And Cloete, 
complicating the tragedy as it progressed, had his way, though 
happily without accomplishing his end, so greatly was his fore- 
sight clouded by his enthusiasm. 

The next story, “The Inn of the Two Witches,” is a weirs 
tale, thrilled with such mysterious and uncertain danger that 
one’s hair is actually on end until the last page is reached. But 
one is safe with Conrad; it is all quite possible and probable, 
this tale of the fate of one man and the unattempted escape 
of a second from the same danger which overtook the first and 
awaited all prosperous-looking visitors of a certain inn lying 
on the mysterious north coast of Spain. It is a shiveringly 
good kind of ghost story which isn’t a ghost story at all, but 
one doesn’t know that until the very end. 

“Because of the Dollars” is a terrible story, tense in its 
development and tragic in the extreme in its climax. We are 
glad to hear about Davidson, the kind, human, smiling Davidson 
who used to stop off to see Heyst on his desert Samburan (in 
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Victory), and in whom we therefore have a most friendly in- 
terest. We would hardly have suspected Davidson of having 
had a great tragedy in his life, yet had we been acquainted 
with him in his younger days we would know that some sorrow 
must be responsible for the dimmed joy of his smile. Davidson 
is a real person, you must understand; he flits in and out of 
Conrad’s books in the most humanly casual manner. Among 
the band of good and bad adventurers who inhabit and navi- 
gate the Malayan waters, Davidson represents everything pure, 
everything virtuous, everything intensely human. He ema- 
nates goodness so thoroughly that people love him unques- 
tioningly. They almost reverence him. Davidson was usually 
safe where others were in danger. 

But once a group of fellows tempted by the quantities of 
gold dollars which they knew he carried on his boat, forgot 
Davidson, the individual, and attempted to subdue him, the 
only barrier between them and the gold—he was traveling 
alone with a very small native crew. 

How often it happens that the very good people involun- 
tarily do the thing which they want least to do and for which 
they are sure to suffer most! Wasn’t it Davidson, the incar- 
nation of goodness, who, because of his affection for Heyst, 
kept him in touch with the world and thereby indirectly 
brought about the tragic ending of Victory? And again it is 
Davidson, with nothing but sympathy and affection for all his 
fellow-men, who, by defending himself unwisely, betrays 
Laughing Anne, she alone who has given him the opportu- 
nity of defending himself. She dies the death which had been 
planned for him, and with her gone there is but one atone- 
ment for Davidson. He takes her child. But this only com- 
pletes the tragic emptying out of the joys and affections of this 
poor man. For his narrow and hard-hearted wife, seeing his 
interest in the child, suspects him of faithlessness, returns to 
her parents, and he, sinless and long-suffering, is left practi- 
cally alone in the world. The pathos of this story is unspeak- 
able. 


* * * * * * * 





Conrad has two methods of writing. There is the thought- 
ful, wandering style of Heart of Darkness, Lord Jim, The Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus, and any number of his earlier works, 
which presents the story in a broken, almost obscure manner. 
In these the attempt seems to have been either to create an 
atmosphere and impression—to give the “feeling” inspired by 
a certain place under certain conditions—or to probe into the 
depths which account for the actions or peculiar existence of 
the character or characters of the story. The plot is the least 
important part; in fact, it could probably be told in one para- 
graph. 

And then there is the clear, swift-moving style of Vic- 
tory, where a wonderfully tense story is unfolded with the re- 
tention of just enough of the philosophical quality of the for- 
mer to exclude it from classification with the conventional. One 
can hardly say that the plot is what chiefly makes for the value 
of this story—rather it sustains it, holds it together. We are 
never interrupted in the midst of exciting complications by a 
chapter or so devoted to somewhat disconnected reminiscences. 
In Victory Conrad has a story to tell, and he is ever aware of 
this, his purpose in writing. Here all the characteristics of 
his style have been gathered together, sifted, clarified and ex- 
panded till we see him at perfertion. 

And the new volume, Within the Tides, deserves a place 
alongside of Victory. These four stories are in the same 
straightforward style, and in addition they have all the other 
qualities which make Conrad a great story-teller: the clear 
perception of all types of men, the sympathetic understanding 
of their unexpressed or perhaps unconscious motives, the abil- 
ity to see his story’s situation from the broadest possible angle, 
and then, the smooth, unlabored English through which the 


] in life. 
tales gain life Hazel Abrams. 











































































































































































































The Stranger 's Wedding* 


HERE is something fascinating in this hero of the new 

I George novel. Rich and idle, but with a mind teeming 

with ideas and desires, Roger Huntcote goes in for set- 

tlement work, then marries the daughter of his washerwoman, 

because she chances to be more than ordinarily pretty, and 
settles down to find that he has made a fine mess of things. 

At Oxford Roger earned the name of “Quixote”—in Lon- 
don he proves his right to the name. Mr. George lets us see 
the humor as well as the tragedy of the situation and it is a 
humor that one may well appreciate. 

Our criticism of Mr. George is that he is often stilted, 
academic in his phraseology, and a little too seriously engaged 
in the problem of making people take him as seriously as he 
takes himself. If only he would let himself go—he has a true 
wit and a most remarkable gift of observation and apt char- 
acterization. 


The Golden Weddingt 


R. CULLUM has introduced something of the occult 
M into this new story of the Montana hill country and 

the romance of a strong man and a hardy woman. 
who lived and loved in the open places and rode to joy on 
the backs of sure-footed, mountain-climbing horses. 

Virility is the word that best describes the most salient 
feature of Ridgwell Cullum’s novels. They are man’s stories, 
though a woman can read them and obtain inspiration from 
them, for women love a strong man who is tender as they 
admire a tender woman who is strong. And this story is 
about such a man and such a woman. That they came to- 
gether under conditions of unusual picturesqueness is proof 
of the scope of the author’s romantic imagination. 


Persuasive Peggyt 


EGGY is a charming and unusual heroine. Her methods 

Pp of managing a husband form the basis for a mighty 
clever story that is as sweet and pretty as it is original 

in character and episode. 

Every woman—and a good many men—will enjoy Peggy. 
No one ever knows what she will do next—but one thing 
is sure: she will do something. 

“Persuasive” describes charming Peggy, and we all love 
her, whether at the beginning, the end, or the middle of the 
book. 


Mildew Manse§ 


HE creator of Amarilly, of “Clothes-Line Alley,” has 

I justified her further call upon our attention by creating 

a new and different but equally lovable heroine in Mildew 

Manse. This enterprising young woman left a father and a 

lover in the Klondikes and came home to earn her own living. 

She wanted to buy a house for her and Daddy to live in. She 
wouldn’t marry poor Mark. 

How she came to Mildew Manse and all that happened 
there is much too interesting just to talk about. You do not 
want to miss one word of the original tale of it as told by this 
clever young girl in her letters. 





*The Stranger’s Wedding. By W. L. George. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

+The Golden Woman. By Ridgwell Cullum. -George W. 
Jacobs & Co. Price, $1.35 pp. 

tPersuasive Peggy. By Maravene Thompson. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 

§Mildew Manse. By Belle K. Maniates. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Something New* 


HIS is an unusual story, with just a touch of mystery 
I but a good deal of novel situation. The characteriza- 
tion is especially appealing. 

Around a scarab from Egypt, a Cheops of the Fourth 
Dynasty, collected by an American mililonaire and passing 
out of his collection in a very peculiar way, the story centers. 
How the scarab was recovered, and what romantic circum- 
stances were involved in its finding makes a delightfully en- 
tertaining story. 

Mr. Wodehouse is a new writer who promises to do clever 
things. 


Molly and I and the Silver Ringt 


OLLY and I form the figures in a romance very 
M strange and very unusual. Molly has imagination— 
she uses it. The “I” of the story starts out as a blind 

man; he ends by seeing more than he ever expected to. 
The silver ring was a wedding ring; don’t ask whose. 
Read about Molly and I and you will learn the history of the 
ring—a gay, delightful, piquant little story, as novel as it is 

gay. 


The Death of Ivan Ilyitcht 


N this day of manifold magazines and “movies” we find out- 
l selves turning to the works of firmly established writers 
with a new element in our interest—a deep curiosity to 
test them by the standards of our present popular work, and 
to test our popular work by them. 


We pick up Tolstoy’s The Death of Ivan Ilyitch (excel- 
lently translated by Constance Garnett) and with the moving 
pictures in mind, and the emphasis they perforce lay upon 
plot, we are curious to see how much part plot plays in Tol- 
stoy’s writings. We are surprised and interested to note 
that in the title tale and the other five in the volume there is 
the merest thread of actual “story” upon which the relentless 
searchings of the human heart are hung. We recall our weekly 
and monthly magazines, and try to imagine, in the light of their 
customary contents, the fate of any one of these six Tolstoy 
stories had the manuscript been submitted to an American 
magazine editor. And we are forced to conclude that its fate 
would be—depending. upon postage enclosed—consignment to 
waste basket or return mail! 

Edward Garnett wrote recently in The Atlantic Monthly 
as follows: 


“The two characteristics of popular latter-day American 
fiction which are destructive of its appeal to rank as fine art 
are: (a) exaggeration; (b) the presentation and-glorification 
of ‘standardized’ morals, manners, emotions and of stereotyped 
social ambitions and ethical valuations.” 


And it is in the completeness with which Tolstoy is aloof 
from any such arraignment that his power lies. For him 
“standardized morals” and “stereotyped valuations” have no 
reality. He is interested in actuality, and that is always some- 
thing far away from standardization and stereotype. To apply 
the term realist to Tolstoy is to be monotonously repetitious; 
but the paucity of synonymous terms leaves open .no other 
course, since to omit the characterization would be to neglect 
the innermost essence of the writer. 


Tolstoy’s realism is wonderfully illustrated in The Death 
of Ivan Ilyitch. It is the story of a man who is about to die, 
who knows during several months that he is to die, and the 

*Something New. By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. D. 

+Molly and I and the Silver Ring. Small, Maynard & Co. 


tThe Death of Ivan Ilyitch. By Count Leo Tolstoy. John 
Lane Company. 
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shift of the man’s reactions to the situation is portrayed with 
terrible insight. “Family Happiness” shows with faithful 
psychology the course of a love affair from its incipiency 
through various stormy stages to its culmination in a calm 
and quiet matrimonial friendship. These are the two finest 
stories in the collection. Of the remaining four, “Polikushka” 





RUSILLA was the inmate of an old lady’s home. To her 

utter bewilderment she finds herself called upon one day 

to become the possessor of a million dollars and a beautiful 

Riverside Drive home in New York City. A relative of whom 
she knew nothing made the bequest. 


Drussilla Poor little drab Drusilla. Like most 
With a Million women, she suffers a short period of 
By embarrassment and strangeness, then 


adapts herself with almost incredible 
quickness to the new conditions. 

Drusilla shocks her neighbors first, 
then captivates them. Incidentally she 
finds herself the involuntary guardian of a host of homeless 
children. Then Drusilla—now a lace-capped, silken-gowned, 
quite autocratic little lady, with only her speech to betray her 
earlier associations—finds a way—and a wonderful way—to 
spend her burdensome million. 


Elizabeth Cooper 
F. A. Stokes Company 
$1.25 


ELICITY CROFTON stands for the woman who sacrifices 
F her best for the sake of one whom she loves. Felicity’s 
daughter marries the one man who understands Felicity. 
The boy whom Felicity loves does not understand her at all. 
When, to protect his wife from the penalty of her own follies, 
Felicity takes all the blame to herself, 
Felicity Crofton makes herself appear something other 
By than she is and that thing despicable, the 
young husband forgets all the years of 
friendship and treats Felicity with small 
regard. 
Somehow, one finds one’s self all at cross-purposes in the 
story. Everybody ought to have married somebody else. Felicity 
dies in the last chapter, a martyr, in a way, to her friendships. 


Marguerite Bryant 
Duffield & Co. 










ee WEE T is the breath of morn” 


In moss-clad and tangled retreat, 
Green breadths of springing corn,— 


“Sweet.” 


Novel Synopses 


Rondel 


By Alonzo Rice 


Shadows in shallops forlorn 





is interesting, “Two Hussars” and “The Snow Storm” more 
or less so, “Three Deaths” of comparatively little importance. 
A special word should be said for the translator, who 
seems to have the power at once to anglicize the style and 
preserve intact the Russian spirit. 
Berenice C. Skidelsky. 





N THIS story a young aeronaut falls in love with a pretty 
Welsh girl. She is interested in his exploits, and their 
courtship is very much concerned with his work in run- 
ning an aeroplane. All the fascination of flying enters into 
their romance and all the enthusiasm of youth serves to color it. 
Then the war breaks out, and on the 
The Boy With Wings eve of a hasty marriage, Paul is sum- 
By moned. He bids his young wife good-bye, 
Berta Ruck but she has determined upon a daring 
Dodd. Mead & Co. action. She disguises herself as his 
mechanician and goes with him. Only in 
the air, high above the middle of the channel, does Paul 
recognize Gwenna. Then it is too late. Something goes 
wrong with the machine and the great bird falls, bringing 
with it its human burden. Paul and Gwenna die together, as 
colorfully as they have lived. It forms a fitting climax to a 
tale pregnant with dramatic possibilities. 


OSE was a strange little girl, out of place in her grand- 
R mother’s Victorian household. She wanted to think, 
to act—finally she wanted to write. Horrors! 
didn’t do such things, you know. 
learned a good deal. 


Girls 
Rose went to school and 
At last she wrote a novel and the novel 
proved a success. 


Rose Cottingham Two men fell in love with Rose. One 


By she cannot love, but the other—well, the 
last chapter hints at a pleasant conclu- 
sion to the innocent love-making of the 
girl novelist and her playwright friend. 

The story is typically English both in subject and treat- 
ment. 


Netta Syrett 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 


Coming, with flying feet, 
Waking the quail’s rich horn, 
Rousing the hares in the wheat. 


Fade in a dusky fleet; 
Sunbeams the sky adorn,— 


“Sweet.” 





Works of General Interest 


Fear God and Take Your Own Part* 


ITH everybody talking preparedness, thinking pre- 
W paredness and preparing to embrace the doctrine 

of preparedness, Colonel Roosevelt’s book has a 
singular timeliness. Coming as it does from a man who has 
proved himself capable of handling big affairs, and sounding 
as it does the keynote of the loftiest kind of patriotism, it is a 
book that the multitudes will read and will ponder over, a book 
that will influence a greater number of people, in the greatest 
possible way, than any book which has seen the light of print 
in several generations. 

When Colonel Roosevelt came to Philadelphia to give his 
talk on preparedness, he chose as 
his theme, “FEAR GOD AND 
TAKE YOUR OWN PART.” It 
was noticeable that he devoted 


Excerpts From “FEAR GOD AND 


find their fitting expression. True patriotism carries 
with it not hostility to other nations, but a quickened sense of 
responsible good-will towards other nations, a good-will of acts 
and not merely of words.” 

To which is added, 

“World peace must rest on the willingness of nations with 
courage, cool foresight, and readiness for self-sacrifice to de- 
fend the fabric of international law.” 

There are chapters in the book on “Hyphenated Amer- 
icanism,” a wonderfully strong presentation of the whole sub- 
ject of the problem of immigration as it effects citizen-making. 
Mr. Roosevelt recognizes the dangers and sees very clearly 
some of the methods for remedying them; he again takes the 
stand that the best good of the na- 
tion is ever to be served, and that 
the right-thinking citizen must ex- 
ercise his every influence to bring 


about one-quarter of his lecture to 
the “FEAR GOD” part of his pro- 
gram, and gave the rest of the 
time to the last section of the ad- 
monition, “AND TAKE YOUR 
OWN PART.” That lecture forms 
the basis of the present volume. In 
it the author adjures the citizens 
of the United States to uphold the 
highest ideals of patriotism, but to 
uphold them in a way that will 
make for honor and independence 
and a right working out of the 
practical problems that confront 
the nation. He says: 

“Fear God and take your own 
part. Fear God in the true sense 
of the word, means love God, re- 
spect God, honor God; and all of 
this can only be done by loving our 
neighbor, treating him justly and 
mercifully, and in all ways en- 
deavoring to protect him from in- 
justice and cruelty; thus obeying, 
as far as our human frailty will 
permit, the great and immutable 
law of righteousness.” 

Then he continues in this wise, 

“But in addition to fearing 


TAKE YOUR OWN PART™ 


E nwst organize our social and indus- 
trial life so as to secure a reasonable 
equality of opportunity for all men 

to show the stuff that is in them, and a reason- 

able division among those engaged in industrial 
work of the reward for that industrial work, 
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a division which shall take into account all the 
that contribute to the necessary 


qualities 
success.” 

“Unless we are thorough-going Americans 
and unless our patriotism is part of the very 
fiber of our being, we can neither serve God 
nor take our own part.” 

“The larger Americanism demands that we 
insist that every immigrant who comes here 
shall become an American citizen and nothing 
else; if he shows that he still remains at heart 
more loyal to another land, let him be promptly 
returned to that land.” 

“The larger Americanism demands that we 
refuse to be sundered from one another along 
lines of class or creed or section or national 
origin; that we judge each American on his 
natural merits as a man; that we work for the 
well-being of our bodily selves, but also for the 
well-being of our spiritual selves, that we con- 
sider safety, but that we put honor and duty 
ahead vf safety. Only thus shall we stand 
erect before the world, high of heart, the mas- 
ter of our own souls, fit to be the fathers of a 
race of freemen who shall make and shall kee 
this land all that it seemed to the prophetic 
vision of the mighty men who founded it, and 
the mighty men who saved it.” 


about the most efficient kind of 
service. 

In the chapter on “Prepared- 
ness Against War” he brings out 
some remarkable facts regarding 
our state of unpreparedness. In 
advocating a change in that state, 
to make us ready for whatever may 
come, he does not, however, display 
any radicalism. It is sane prep- 
aration that he calls for, proper 
equipment to meet an emergency, 
and training that would make it 
possible for us to face even war 
without flinching. He maintains 
that this kind of preparedness is 
the best kind of insurance against 
war, that in order to make war less 
likely to occur we should be able to 
stand up and declare ourselves in 
a position to defend ourselves 
against whatever danger may 
threaten. 

Further chapters discuss 
“Uncle Sam as the Only Friend of 
Uncle Sam,” the Mexican situation, 
and “When an American is Not an 
American.” 

In conclusion, Colonel Roose- 
velt writes: 


God it is necessary that we should be able and ready to 
take our own part. The man who cannot take his own part 
is a nuisance in the community, a source of weakness, an 
encouragement to wrongdoers and an added burden to the 
men who wish to do what is right. If he cannot take his 
own part then somebody else has to take it for him; and 
this means that his weakness and cowardice and inefficiency 
place an added burden on some other man and make that man’s 
strength by just so much of less avail to the community as a 
whole.” 

After which Mr. Roosevelt goes on to apply all this to a 
nation. This brings him to the subject of patriotism. 

“Patriotism should be an integral part of our every feel- 
ing at all times, for it is merely another name for those quali- 
ties of soul which make a man in peace or in war, by day or by 
night, think of his duty to his fellows, and of his duty to the 
nation through which their and his loftiest aspirations must 


*Fear God and Take Your Own Part. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. George H. Doran Company. 





“The democratic ideal must be that of subordinating chaos 
to order, of subordinating the individual to the community, of 
subordinating individual selfishness to collective self-sacrifice 
for a lofty ideal, of training every man to realize that no one 
is entitled to citizenship in a great free commonwealth unless 
he does his full duty to his neighbor, his full duty in his 
family life, and his full duty to the nation; and unless he is 
prepared to do this duty not only in time of peace but also in 
time of war. It is by no means necessary that a great nation 
should always stand at the heroic level. But no nation has the 
root of greatness in its unless in time of need it can rise to the 
level the heroic mood.” 

This is the larger Americanism, which Colonel Roosevelt 
preaches so ably. His book is more than epoch-making; it is 
a handbook for every man and every woman in the land, who 
would do his or her best to the fullest extent of their powers 
at a moment when danger threatens the nation through an 
international crisis. 

Norma Bright Carson. 
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J apan’ 

IERRE LOTI’S powers of description have found few 

Pp subjects of more promise than Japan. His Madame 

Chrysantheme, now translated from the French by 
Laura Ensor, is rich in that atmosphere of the picturesque 
that has made Loti one of the greatest descriptive writers of 
his time. The book breathes the very fragrance of the land 
whose perfumes were as nectar to the soul of the French poet; 
and the screen of a wonderful imaginization is provided, through 
which one may view those strangely vivid, impressively ac- 
curate details by means of which Loti is wont to convey an 
exact picture of all that he has observed. 

Loti sees the people of Japan as an artist sees picture 
subjects filled with infinite possibilities. He draws them with 
quick, decisive strokes, from which the touch of humor is not 
absent. 

The book, which is of English make, is very generously 
illustrated. The half-tone work is poor from the standpoint 
of printing, but the color work is interestingly fine. 


An Aid to Faint-Hearted Play Readerst 


HERE needs to be no excuse made for the play form. 
I There should be no attempt on the part of editor or 
publisher to disguise that form in order to catch the 
interest of the reading public. Either the play form is a 
legitimate literary form, or it should not claim the permanence 
of print. Not that all plays are suitable for reading, and 
not that all of the good plays, however unliterary they be, 
should not be made available to those interested in the drama, 
either in manuscript or in printed form. But there should be 
no necessity on the part of editors to take plays of a thor- 
oughly recognized literary character, and disguise their form 
in order to placate the readers of fiction. 

Two very sumptuous volumes have just appeared under 
the guarantee of Professor Brander Matthews’ name. They 
consist of some sixty of the best known plays within recent 
times, but not given in their full dramatic dialogue form. Mr. 
Pierce, who has worked under the supervision and valuable 
advice of Professor Matthews, has synopsized (there is no 
such word in the dictionary though there should be) the 
plays, falling from a very stilted narrative to the full quoting 
of significant scenes in the play itself. It is claimed by Pro- 
fessor Matthews, in one of his introductions, that “the pos- 
sessor of these volumes will be introduced to many master- 
pieces of the modern drama by an ingenious and enticing com- 
promise between the unadorned dialogue of the stage play 
and the unbroken narrative of prose fiction.” 

This, to many who hold the play form to be as full of 
integrity as the short story or the novel, will seem a very 
lame excuse for the very poor substitute that one is given 
in these volumes. For the selective scope of the editors has 
been a very wide and excellent one, including plays by the 
world’s best known dramatists, and embracing dramas which 
in themselves are of such literary value that they should never 
have any alterations made to them whatever. It is a most dif- 
ficult thing to frame a synopsis of an Oscar Wilde play, and to 
do justice in this way to Lady Windermere’s Fan. Bernard 
Shaw, from the standpoint of his wit and satire, might very 
easily be cut up into a birthday book, but we deplore being given 
snatches of You Never Can Tell and Caesar and Cleopatra. 


* Japan. By Pierre Loti. James Pott & Co. 

+The Masterpieces of Modern Drama. Vol. I, Foreign; 
Vol. II, English and American. Abridged by John Alexander 
Pierce. Prefaced by Professor Brander Matthews. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2.00 per volume. 

British and American Drama of Today. By Barrett H. 
Clark. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 











We wish the entire wholesome pill. Miss Sowerby’s Rutherford 
and Son, Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, Synge’s Riders to 
the Sea,—all of these are dependent on the full taste that we 
get from the whole play, and no mathematically precise inter- 
stices of condensing will help us to an understanding of the 
full play. Shakespeare has had great harm done to his 
dramas by the publishing of books of extracts, which have 
made Hamlet to consist, in the popular mind, of nothing but 
the soliloquy, ““To be or not to be,” and so on. In the same 
way, the present editors have taken Tennyson’s Becket and 
Philips’s Herod, and they have quoted from the dialogue what 
they have considered to be the most significant passages. 

The only way to read Ibsen is to read him,—not to be told 
a story called A Doll’s House, with occasional excerpts from 
Nora’s remarks as Ibsen conceived them. And when we reach 
the more symbolical dramas, like Maeterlinck’s Pélléas and 
Mélisande, it is still more doubtful whether a synopsis will give 
that impelling impression which the original conveys. 

In other words, however estimable the intention of the 
editors to encourage readers in turning to the plays themselves 
after having read a very stilted narrative of them, I doubt 
whether these two inviting looking volumes will serve to drive 
the general reader afterwards to the reading of the plays. 
It has been my experience, in reviewing children’s lit- 
erature, that the retold classics hardly ever serve to bring the 
child into the much-needed contact with the classics themselves. 
And it is unfortunate, just at a time when there is every indi- 
cation that plays are being read, and that people are studying 
the drama by a systematic reading of plays, that such a pub- 
lication as this should afford the means of a short-cut to the 
plots of plays, thereby making the general reader lazy. There 
is a tendency in these modern times to create short-cuts to 
everything. We have seen Dickens’s books, each reduced to 
the length of a short story in the newspapers. We have seen 
Scott cut down to his essential narrative. We have heard it 
suggested that Thackeray be robbed of his delectable padding. 
We know that the publishers of Stevenson are thinking ser- 
iously of issuing a volume of selections from his work, inas- 
much as he is not so popular now with the general reader as 
he used to be. 

If the play form is, as I think it is, the coming literary 
form, then there should be no excuse made for its being. The 
novelist need not turn to it with any condescension, for it is a 
form that is not a compromise or a come-down from the novel- 
ist’s exalted position. 

The introductions by Professor Matthews to Mr. Pierce’s 
compilations are suggestive and entertaining. They bring forth 
his idea, which he never fails to emphasize, that the modern 
dramatic form in its evolution is determined largely by the 
evolution of the physical aspects of the theater itself. He em- 
phasizes the renaissance of the modern drama, at one time 
over-clouded by the popularity of the novel. Our one regret 
is that, in his scholarly attitude toward literary tendencies, 
knowing as we do his love for the theater and for the drama, 
he was not more emphatic in his statement as to the im- 
portance of the dramatic form in literature. 

In these Chautauqua days, however, there is no doubt that 
the masterpieces of modern drama will find their public. The 
majority of us want to be guided. We do not wish to take the 
trouble to find out for ourselves. That is one of the reasons 
for lectures. It is certainly one of the reasons for synopses. 
To this type of mind, therefore, Mr. Barrett Clark’s The Brit- 
ish and American Drama of Today will be of as great a service 
as was his former volume, The Continental Drama of Today. 
His bibliographies and his questionnaires are very judiciously 
set forth, and both in the British and in the American sections, 
his treatments of the playwrights under consideration are 
sufficiently. varied to give the average student a very clear 
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understanding of the tendencies in the drama of the present. 


Beautiful Gardens in America® 
We would say that Mr. Clark’s book strove to make the general 


many of them full-page, in a big book, showing gardens 
in America. The States covered are New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Missouri Illinois, 


reader read plays. But should they not care to do so, should REALLY beautiful book, composed largely of plates, 

they prefer a shortcut, then, with Mr. Clark’s book in one hand 

and with Mr. Pierce’s book in the other, the student is guaran- 

teed a complete course in drama within twenty-four hours. 

We recommend Mr. Clark’s volume as a very concise and serv- ‘~~ 

iceable book of bibliographical and biographical references. *Beautiful Gardens in America. By Louise Shelton. 
Montrose J. Moses. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 





From American Gardens 
Courtesy of Charles Scribner - Sons 





WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 





Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, New Mexico, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Alaska and Vancouver Island. Ques- 
tions of climate are dealt with in the text, and the various 
types of gardens pictured are cleverly described. 


Travels in Alaska* 


OHN MUIR made his first trip to Alaska in 1879. He 
J made other, later visits, and the one recounted in the pres- 

ent volume took place in 1890. This was the last piece 
of work done by Muir before his sudden death, and it stops 
at a point which might suggest that he intended to go on at 
a future date. It does, however, end in what might be called 
a blaze of glory, since the last chapter describes the Aurora 
Borealis in terms marvelously poetic. 

It is the great value of John Muir that he had the ability 
to visualize all that he observed in a way that produces reality 
and atmosphere for his readers. His soul was lofty in its out- 
reachings; his mind as well as his feet could climb high; he 
had the eye of the poet and seer as well as of the scientist, and 
he had a gift of imagination that embellished his technical 
accuracy in a wonderful way. 


Dante and Other Waning Classicst 


HOSE who see the order of things not as a state of 

I Being but as a state of Becoming are always inter- 

ested in intellectual iconoclasm. Because certain ideas 

have been held for years, they say, is no reason why they 

should go on being held; because certain celebrities are time- 

hallowed is no reason for assuming their merit to be indis- 
putable. - 

To such people the title of Albert Mordell’s book, Dante 
and Other Waning Classics, is brimful of suggested interest. 
In the author’s opinion, Dante, Milton, Bunyan, 4 Kempis, St. 
Augustine and Pascal have all had their little hour and must 
now go their way. The diminution of their value, we are 
told, has come about because their works “are saturated in 
whole or part with theological dogmas that have been dis- 
carded by many people to-day. The literary value of 
these classics has waned in proportion to the extent and fal- 
sity of the theology pervading them.”. He proceeds to illus- 
trate. 

Mr. Mordell goes on to say that “literature deals with 
realities, theology with illusions.” Many among his readers 
who are quite prepared to subscribe to all repudiation of theo- 
logical dogma are equally ready to protest against the surety 
with which the author speaks of “realities.” To the thought- 
ful reader it is a word that comes as a challenge. But when 
a continued reading demonstrates that it is a matter of in- 
felicitous phrase rather than dogmatic idea he renews his 
readiness to listen. Mr. Mordell uses the word to stand for 
the actualities of human condition and character and the inter- 
action of one with the other; it is not meant to bear rela- 
tion to cosmic or ethical principles. 

Mr. Mordell makes and defends his points very ably. He 
not only speaks of the “falsity pervading” the various classics 
with which he deals, in the matter of their theology, but he 
analyzes their doctrines to prove his contention. Of Milton’s 
defense of free will, for instance, we are told: “Everybody’s 
deed affects some one who is innocent. Just because Satan 
rebelled, Adam had to suffer; because Adam sinned, death 
came into the world; because Eve ate the apple, Adam fell; 
because the race suffers, Christ was to die. Yet there is so 
much talk of free will, and we see that each brought conse- 
quences against which the will was unable to combat.” 

In an interesting appendix to the book are quoted ad- 





*Travels in Alaska. By John Muir. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

+Dante and Other Waning Classics. By Albert Mordell. 
Acropolis Publishing Company. $1.00, postpaid. 
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verse views upon the several authors dealt with, as expressed 
by various well-known men of letters. We are shown that 
Strindberg, Voltaire, Emerson, Goethe and many others all 
had the intellectual initiative to dissent from popular opinion. 

Mr, Mordell has made an exhaustive study of the books 
with which he is dealing. His style is génerally lucid, though 
at times rather ponderous; but his earnestness and strength 
of conviction win forgiveness for his occasional formal lapses. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Romany Life* 


R. CUTRISS makes an interesting study of the gypsy 

M historically and modernly. Attempting to trace the 

origins of this peculiar people beyond the centuries 

of their rise in Bohemia and central Europe, he comes on down 

to the period of their world-wanderings, which brings some 

twenty-five thousands of them into Great Britain and large 
numbers to the American continent. 

The qualifications of this author to dilate upon his chosen 
theme are found in a residence of long standing—with closest 
associations—among gypsy tribes. Knowing their language, 
Mr. Cutriss was at once their interpreter and letter-writer, so 
that a unique opportunity was afforded him to study their 
ways. 

The popular beliefs about gypsy wanderings are some- 
what dispelled by this writer’s explanations of their habits. 
He is at pains to show the differences between real gypsies and 
mere tramps or vagabonds. The gypsy believes it a loss of 
caste not to be born in the open; he or she lives out-of-doors, 
because the open air is breath of life to them; they wander as 
they do, camp as they do, from choice and not simply from 
necessity. 

This is a most entertaining piece of writing and will be 
especially agreeable to those who have met and have been 
fascinated by the gypsy in literature. 


The Christ of Christi anity! 


HE title of this little book is arresting, and the approach 
to the subject is both interesting and helpful. It is a 





series of short studies that show Jesus as presented 
by Dr. Luke in the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 


Apostles. A passage is chosen from the text of these books 
from which the writer extracts the leading and most important 
thought, which he states in a clear, suggestive and helpful 
way. To this he adds suggestions for study and discussion. 
The book will be a splendid help for those who will follow the 
1916 International Lessons in Sunday School and Bible Classes. 
The author endeavors to present Christ as the living One who 
leads the great army of the church at home and abroad and 
who is a man’s personal friend and guide. He says, “The 
Christ of the Christian is far more than the Jesus of Judea.” 
That is an unfortunate way of stating a great truth—a truth 
which is fully recognized by the author. The Jesus of Judea 
is the Christ of Christianity, who is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. Judea’s experience of Him may be very 
much narrower and poorer than the Christian’s experience of 
Him, but that is fundamentally different from saying that “The 
Christ of the Christian is far more than the Jesus of Judea.” 
The Jesus of Judea who is the Christ of the Christian—for 
there is no other Christ—is exhaustless in His matchless life, 
wisdom and power, and is therefore seen from many different 
angles by different individuals and different ages. Dr. Stifler 
approaches Him from a new angle and his vision is very much 


worth while. John M. MacInnis. 
*Romany Life. By Frank Cutriss. James Pott & Co. 


+The Christ of Christianity. By James Madison Stifler, 
D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


























































Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


Sermons* 


BOOK was published at Christmas which has taken 
London by storm. It was a volume of sermons by the 
late Father Stanton, the famous preacher and philan- 

thropist of St. Alban’s, Holborn, about whose sayings and 
doings more good stories are afloat probably than about any 
other man of-his day. And the unusual feature is that most 
of them are true. Every one who has been often in London 
has heard Father Stanton preach. For fifty years, though 
only a curate, he has preached at St. Alban’s, and drawn, not 
only crowds, but crowds of men. For nearly a quarter of a 
century he preached to men on Monday evenings in August, 
and the church was always packed. 

Father Stanton was often asked to publish his sermons, 
but always refused, explaining once, in the pulpit, with charm- 
ing humility and frankness, that there were three reasons why 
he declined: (1) That if he published his sermons he could not 
preach them over again, as he often did; (2) that people 
would see how much he borrowed from others; (3) that they 
would be disappointed with them, and find out how poor 
they were. 

The circumstances of their publication, a year after his 
death, are quite unique, and are a testimony to the wideness 
of his popularity. His executor and fellow-curate, Father Rus- 
sell, in accordance with Stanton’s desire, had decided not to 
publish his sermons, but Sir William Robertson Nicoll, the 
well-known Free Church minister, and editor of “The Ex- 
positor,” had for some years employed a stenographer, un- 
known to Father Stanton, to take down the sermons each 
Sunday and week-day, as they were delivered. Sir William 
begged that they might now be published, saying that he 
never lost an opportunity of hearing them, when he could, as 
he thought Father Stanton quite the best preacher in London. 
Some forty, therefore, preached within the last six years of 
his life are to be found in this volume. Sir William’s opinion 
was justified by the fact that the whole of the first impression 
was sold out immediately, and London is waiting for a second 
issue. 

Father Stanton’s power was due largely to an indescrib- 
able personal charm—his striking face, his piercing black eyes 
—but above all to his wonderful sense of humor. His delivery 
was dramatic, sometimes almost eccentric; but his message 
was plain and full of the love of God, and never above the 
heads of his audience. For instance, a few years ago, in a 
large London Church, he preached on a text from the Gospel 
of the day—“Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit to his stature?” Leaning well over the pulpit with his 
arms folded he began—‘“Is it not a blessed thing, my dear 
brethren, that in these days of pride, when we think we can 
do everything (a long pause), there is one thing we cannot 
do. We cannot add one cubit to our stature. We wish to, 
and we try to—that is why men wear top-hats and women 
have high heels to their shoes; but it is only a few inches, not 
one cubit (drawing his hand from his elbow to his wrist), 
not one cubit.” Then followed a magnificent sermon on the 
power and sovereignty of God. 

The book contains some forty sermons. They are good, 
excellent, but voice, and fire, and personality, are not there. 
Thousands will read them with delight and edification, but, 
for those who heard them, there will be the sense of some- 
thing missing—the dear friend who delivered them. 


* Sermons. By Father Stanton. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 








The Balkans* 


HE psychology of the Balkan peoples and its historical 
causes have a very practical interest at the present 
moment. During the earlier struggles for freedom of 

the Christian nations of the Balkan Peninsular we tended, 
under the influence of Romantic and Liberal sentiment, to en- 
dow them with ideal virtues, and fondly imagined that, once 
freed from the barbarous yoke of the Turk, they would ad- 
vance peacefully a!ong the normal lines of progressive civiliza- 
tion. In view of recent events, there is a danger that the 
completeness of our disillusionment may carry us into a con- 
tiary extreme of judgment equally false and, in the long run, 
more fatal. For this reason the appearance of this book is 
very opportune, for in it the history, character, aspirations and 
problems of the Balkan peoples are discussed with intimate 
knowledge, and in a spirit so just and sanely sympathetic as 
to reflect the greatest credit upon the writers. 

The attitude of the writers is indicated in a short preface: 
“Every one of these peoples, on whatever side he be fighting 
to-day, has a past worthy of more than our respect and inter- 
woven in some intimate way with our history. That any one 
of them is arrayed against us to-day is not to be laid entirely 
or chiefly at its own door. They are all fine peoples who have 
not obtained their proper places in the sun.” The essay in 
which Mr. Hogarth presents the case for the Turks is of singu- 
lar interest. The war has not weakened his appreciation of 
the sterling qualities of the Anatolian peasants, who form the 
backbone of the Ottoman nation; and the causes of the cor- 
ruption and decline of the Ottoman Empire, he finds, not in 
any innate or acquired defects in the nation, but in the fatal 
direction given to its development by the successors of the con- 
queror of Constantinople. At the outset, he explains, the Os- 
manli Empire was not of the fanatical Arabic type, but By. 
zantine, the political system established by Mohammed Ii. 
based on tolerance and carrying on the administrative tradi- 
tions of the East Roman Empire, was the most enlightened of 
the time in Europe. 

The importance of the Balkans as the storm center for so 
many years out of which the present war emanated, and the 
fact that one of the most important and difficult questions to 
be settled when peace is made is the settlement of the aspira- 
tions and claims of the various Balkan kingdoms makes this 
book, with its judicial impartiality, one of the most interesting 
and valuable of the many works to which the war has given 
rise. It may be safely recommended to all thoughtful readers. 


Human Leopardst 


HIS is a strange, weird book showing that even in our 
I days of enlightened civilization the difficulties of colo- 
nization are still those which come from the supersti- 
tion of the people and the survival of a belief in “medicines” 
of the most abhorrent character. No problem has been more 
perplexing than that of the Human Leopard, Human Alligator 
and Human Baboon Societies in Sierra Leone. These societies, 
of which the Human Leopard has been much the most active 
and notorious, are organized for the purpose of murder and 
cannibalism, though whether cannibalism is itself one of their 
*The Balkans. A History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey. By Neville Forbes, Arnold J. Toynbee, D. 

Mitrany and D. G. Hogarth. (Oxford Clarendon Press.) 
+Human Leopards. By K. J. Beatty. With a Preface by 

Sir William Brandford Griffith, (Hugh Rees.) 

















primary objects, or only incidental, seems uncertain. When 
at a secret meeting it is determined that a victim is required, 
and when such a victim, generally a girl or a boy, has been 
enticed by the selected agents into the bush and murdered, there 
seems no doubt that the body is divided up to be eaten by the 
members. Whether they eat it for pleasure is another matter. 
Sir William Brandford Griffith is inclined to think that the 
cannibals may be influenced by the belief that the eating of 
human flesh will add to their virility. But even-so; the canni- 
balism is only a by-product of the murders. The primary ob- 
ject is to obtain the victims’ blood and fat for the anointing 
or “feeding” of the native charms or “medicines” of which the 
Borfima is the chief. 

Compounded of the blood, fat and other parts of a human 
being, mixed with the blood of a cock, the white of an egg and 
some grains of rice, all tightly enveloped in wrappings of skin, 
the Borfima, if properly fed at intervals—smeared, that is, 
with human blood and fat—becomes in its owners’ hands an 
all-powerful instrument: “It will make him rich and power- 
ful; it will make people hold him in honor; it will help him in 
cases in the White Man’s Court, and it certainly has the effect 
of instilling in the native mind great respect for its owner and 
a great fear lest he should use it hostilely.” 

To give this medicine its food, then—to get the blood and 
fat for which it calls—is well worth murder. Mr. Beatty, who 
was a member of the Special Commission Court appointed to 
investigate and try a series of crimes for which the Human 
Leopards were undoubtedly responsible, gives in matter-of-fact 
fashion a summary of the horrible conditions which the trial 
of those cases disclosed. In all, between 300 and 400 persons 
had been arrested for complicity in the crimes; and of these 
108 were committed for trial. In practically all the important 
cases the chief accused were either publicly executed or sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. How old the societies 
are no one knows. Mr. Beatty thinks they may have existed 
for centuries. 

In the Preface, Sir William Brandforth Griffith supplies 
the proper background in a description of the bush in which the 
Human Leopards thrive. There is something about it, he says, 
which makes the flesh creep. Various factors contribute to this 
sense of horror, but to his mind the chief factor in the uncan- 
niness is the presence of numerous half-human chimpanzees 
with their maniacal cries and shrieks. 


Mimicry in Butterflies* 


ERE in a book for experts we have also a volume of 
H great interest to all the large number of readers who 
are interested in the wonders of nature. Of all the 
problems which perplex the biologist and naturalist, none has 
been more tantalizing than the theory of mimicry in butter- 
flies. The facts are striking enough, and an elaborate struct- 
ure of plausible and ingenious theory has been built upon 
them. Briefly, the indubitable facts are that there are in vari- 
ous parts of the world numbers of butterflies, which without 
visible modification of their internal structure have in exter- 
nal appearance abandoned the normal scheme of coloring and 
pattern which belongs to them and have assumed a totally 
different scheme, which is a more or less accurate copy of that 
of butterflies of widely different types. There has been ground 
for believing that the butterflies which did this (the mimics) 
were always of kinds which were good to eat, while those 
whose appearance they simulated (the models) were on the 
contrary unpalatable. It is evident that an eatable species 
would be immensely benefited if it could delude the birds, or 
other creatures which naturally preyed upon it, into thinking 
that it was uneatable. 





BOOKS FROM ABROAD 
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The subject is too great to be treated in a mere review, 
but Professor Punnett deals with it in am eminently satisfac- 
tory way, meets its difficulties, and suggests new hypotheses 
which afford fascinating reading to those who love to study 
the mysteries of nature. 


Goldoni* 


N ONE of Trollope’s novels there is a poetess whose ad- 
I mirers called her the American Browning. She came, 
poor dear, between the German Milton and the Belgian 
Shakespeare. The worst of these absurd labels is that they 
stick. You will find Goldoni called the Moliére of Italy by 
many to-day. He died at the age of eighty-six in Paris on 
February 6, 1793, and the next day, Marie-Joseph Chénier, 
unaware of his death, moved in the National Convention for a 
continued pension to “this wise author and moralist, whom 
Voltaire has styled the Moliére of Italy.” The last clause is 
unjust to Goldoni and a libel on Voltaire. There is not a 
particle of evidence that Voltaire ever coupled the two names, 
and he knew better than to do so, though many other unim- 
portant and ill-informed persons have done so. Browning de- 
scribes Goldoni thus: 


“Goldoni—good, gay, sunniest of souls— 
Glassing half Venice in that verse of thine; 
What though it just reflect the shade and shine 
Of common life, nor render, as it rolls, 
Grandeur and gloom?” 


This (with the trifling reservation that Goldoni’s verse is 
mainly prose) is an excellent thumbnail sketch, and describes 
just what Moliére was not. Moliére was never gay, but often 
cruel, revealing that hardness of heart which runs through so 
much of the Louis Quatorze literature. Grandeur and gloom 
he had, intense melancholy and great profundity. In short, his 
fierce, perturbed spirit had nothing in common with Goldoni’s. 
Dr. Chatfield-Taylor duly protests against calling Goldoni the 
Moliére of Italy, and gives us a useful book on the Italian poet 
and dramatists. His plays are not as well known as their 
merit should entitle them. Among them best are La Bottega 
del Caffé, Il Barbero Benefico and La Locandiera. The last 
has been given in London by Duse, but the first is a typical 
Venetian product, and is worth reproduction. One of its per- 
sonages, Don Marzio, is admirable in his distinct individuality. 
He.is a “maldicente,” a scandalmonger, but unconsciously, and 
in his own despite. His imagination runs away with him; he 
always believes the worst, and he simply cannot keep his tongue 
from wagging. He is full of vainglory about his native city 
of Naples, about his London watch, about the superiority of 
his rappee to anyone else’s stuff; he sets everybody by the ears, 
is finally set upon by the whole town as a spy:—and is as- 
tounded at his unpopularity. Don Marzio, in his way, is almost 
as rich a character as Malvolio or Micawber. In the back- 
ground is the Carnivalesque Venice, the Venice of Casanova’s 
memoirs and Longhi’s pictures, the masquerading, gambling, 
intriguing, blithely decadent Venice, which Theophile Gautier, 
on a famous occasion recorded in the Goncourt Diary, de- 
clared he would have liked to have lived in. It was unhappily 
a sink of iniquity, not that you would ever guess that from 
Goldoni. He was too near it, for one thing, to see it in per- 
spective, and further he was an easy-going moralist. Sins with 
him are mostly peccadilloes to be forgotten after a tear and a 
kiss, and in any case to be condoned by indulgent parents and 
guardians at the curtain fall. 

To those who desire to read in English the life and work 
of the most popular Venetian poet and dramatist this volume 
will prove welcome. 





*Mimicry in Butterflies. By Reginald Crundall Punnett. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


*Goldoni. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Litt.D. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 





The Russian Ballet 
Les Sylphides 


From Carnaval 


Prince Igor 
The Russian Ballot 
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The Russian Ballet 


HE beauty of the Russian Ballet, 

I as it is being given to us now by 

the Serge de Diaghileff Company 
which has just come from its rehearsal- 
grounds in Switzerland, is very largely 
dependent on the new school of music, 
as exemplified in Stravinsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and on the new school of dec- 
oration as dominated by Léon Bakst. In 
America we are not unfamiliar with 
dancing of a most distinctive order; 
Pavlowa and Mordkin, Isadora Duncan 
and Genée, to say nothing of the count- 
less minor artists whose virtuosity has 
been marked, are the causes for our 
being thoroughly prepared to judge 
whether there is in the Russian Ballet 
Company, now visiting us, any unusual 
novelty that will stamp the individual 
dancers as above the ordinary. 

We were promised at the beginning 
that Nijinsky, probably one of the great- 
est male dancers in the world, and Kar- 
Savina, a premiére danseuse of great 
beauty, should be with us. But the exi- 


gencies of war have thus far prevented 
either of them from crossing the ocean. 


The. consequence is that when the Rus- 
sian Ballet reached New York, they found 
themselves without any great “stars,” 
except in the persons of M. Leonide Mas- 
sine and M. Adolf Bolm. It seems al- 
most like a stroke of fate that Diaghileff 
should have to come to New York in 
order to find his most perfect dancer, 
Mlle. Lydia Lopokova, who, since the ar- 
rival of the Ballet, has worked day in 
and day out, rehearsing réles originally 
intended for Karsavina, and in which 
Karsavina was pre-eminent. Mlle. Lo- 
pokova has been resident in New York 
for many years. 

The Russian Ballet has had a stormy 
time with city officials since it came to 
America. Whether or not the agitation 
was a stroke of wisdom on the part of 
advertisers, it is undoubtedly true that in 
New York and in Boston the critics 
sensed the most unhealthy phase of the 
Ballet Russe—a phase which- unneces- 
sarily thrusts to the fore the subtle emo- 
tion of sex. This is seen to a tremendous 
extent in their oriental Schéhérazade, 
and in their neo-Greek L’Aprés-Midi 
d’un Faune, in which, after an unex- 
purgated rendering of these ballets, the 
dancers by order of the police have had 
to mend their ways. This is the sensa- 
tional aspect of the Ballet. But from 
the standpoint of real true art, America 
has not for a long while witnessed such 
an invigorating combination of scenery, 
music and spectacle as is afforded by 
the offerings of M. Diaghileff’s company. 


By Montrose 3 Moses 


Were I to be asked what is the es- 
sential difference between a ballet as 
given by this company, and such ballets 
as we have heretofore had in New York, 
I would say that there is in M. Diaghi- 
leff’s conception a more vital effort to 
reach the essential mood of a_ story 
through picture, music and dance, than 
has ever been attempted by any other 
devotees of the choreographic art. The 
only consideration for us is whether the 
mood they are thus attempting to create 
is a healthy one. 

I think, however, that the Ballet Russe 
is as important for the Russian part of 
what it contributes as for the Ballet part. 
Out of Russia is coming untold energy 
of a splendidly barbaric character. Bakst 
and his school, apart from their oriental 
tastes, reflect wonderfully the Russian 
love of brilliant color; and in the folk 
dances that are seen in Pétrouchka and 
in Prince Igor, the national character is 
emphatically revealed. In the music, 
likewise, we obtain not only peculiar 
combinations of harmony and dissonance, 
but also more than an echo of the re- 
markable folk songs of the country. The 
stories of the ballets are not particularly 
national in character, being drawn very 
largely from classical models and from 
oriental fairy tales. I should imagine 
that of the eight ballets I have seen, 
only two, Prince Igor and Pétrouchka, 
had anything of a purely Russian char- 
acter about their handling. The fact of 
the matter is that, although M. Diaghi- 
leff himself is a Russian, and M. Bakst 
also, the chief ballet-master, Signor Cec- 
chetti, is an Italian, and the director of 
the very efficient orchestra, M. Ansermet, 
is a Frenchman. It is only within the 
past few decades that Russia, through 
the activities of her Imperial School of 
Ballet, has developed the purely Russian 
dancer. If one look for a distinctively 
national element in the ballet as a whole, 
one needs must analyze the music of 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Stravinsky. 

As far as the latter is concerned, he 
gave me a “new sensation.” In the score 
for Pétrouchka, he makes use of the 
piano as an essential part of his orches- 
tration, and I found myself laughing at 
the comical effect. It caught my sense 
of humor as though it had actually said 
something funny. The ballet, Pétrouch- 
ka, itself is one of the most novel and 
delightful conceits brought over by Diag- 
hileff. It deals with the romancing of 
three puppets in a side-show, during a 
Russian fair. And not only is the scen- 
ery startlingly and inexpensively effec- 


tive, but every detail of the ensemble, 
from the most minor character to the 
three puppets, is graphically handled. 
One cannot fail to reach the atmosphere 
of this piece. 

Prince Igor is wild and tumultuous. 
It consists in almost tribal fury, wherein 
there is much leaping in the air and pull- 
ing on bow strings, and the costumes are, 
in their co'or, as wild and savage as the 
dancing. 

Carnaval is the usual story of Arle- 
quin, Pierrot and Colombine, wherein 


Lydia Lopokova and Stanislaw Idzikowski 
In Carnaral 


the music of Robert Schumann has been 
orchestrated by Russian composers, thus 
illustrating one of the weak spots in the 
Ballet Russe as a national expression of 
dancing. Wherever they have resorted 
to music, outside of their native compos- 
ers, they have more or less failed in 
emphasizing the vital character of their 
work. Even in such a delightfully fluffy 
ballet as Les Sylphides, with the music 
by Chopin, the distinctive character of 
their spirit seems to be lost. Both Car- 
naval and Les Sylphides call for vir- 
tuosity, and while Mlle. Lopokova is ac- 
curate and precise, in them she lacks in- 
spirational moments, even though her 
work at all times is marked by daintiness 
and freshness. One longed for the beauty 
of execution that one has read about in 
Karsavina, and that one had already 
seen here in America in Pavlowa. There 
is no effort to Mile. Lopokova, although 
one would not have been surprised to 
have seen a little uncertainty, inasmuch 
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as for the past few years she has de- 
serted the ballet stage for occasional 
inroads into the legitimate theater. In 
fact, her work has been far better than 


M. Diaghileff 


the work of Mlle. Maclezova in L’Oiseau 
de Feu, where this lady’s interpretative 
toe-dancing was over-clouded by an un- 
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certainty as to whether she would at any 
moment lose her balance. 

L’Oiseau de Feu is a splendid fairy 
tale, with fairies and bad people in it 
galore. The scenery, with its dominat- 
ing apple-tree of gold, is such as one 
would expect to find in a fairy-tale book, 
and there is nothing in the story of this 
little ballet that would not delight chil- 
dren. But we cannot say that the reper- 
tory of the Ballet Russe is food for 
babes. 

L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune is an un- 
necessary portrayal of goat-like sensual- 
ity, treated with a realism that robs it 
of a great deal of its beauty. The only 
memorable characteristics about it are 
the conventionalized Greek gestures of 
the Greek Maidens on their way to the 
kath. 

Schéhérazade is laden with an un- 
healthy incense of harem life, and though 
Bakst’s scenery is rich in its greens and 
reds, though there are many ensemble 
dances in it of sensuous beauty, the story 
of Schéhérazade out-Bluebeard’s Blue- 
beard, and is further heightened by 
the full graphic treatment of Mme. 
Revalles. After seeing her artistic work, 
one could not fail to understand the key- 
note of this hectic piece. It is such mood 
in the Russian Ballet which, were it al- 
lowed leeway, would burn up the excel- 


lent energy of Diaghileff’s organization 
in feverish excess. 

There are minor ballets given, and on 
the return engagement to New York in 
April, I understand that Thamar and 
several new ballets will be added to the 
repertory. It is even hinted that when 
M. Bakst and M. Stravinsky come to 
America toward the end of March, they 
will bring over, by consent of the Aus- 
trian government, or in their dress-suit 
cases, Nijinsky himself. If so, then we 
are liable to see the virtuosity of the 
Ballet Russe raised to a high level—in 
fact, to as high a level as the history of 
Ballet has ever given us. 

With all its negative characteristics, 
however, M. Diaghileff’s company is 
doing a wonderful thing for America. 
lt is waking us up to a new conception 
of the ballet. It is introducing us to a 
new conception of music. It is illustrat- 
ing to the American theatrical manager, 
whose extravagance in producing has re- 
sulted in bankruptcy more than once, 
that the imagination can be carried a 
great distance only when the musician, 
the painter, and the artist themselves 
exert imagination. A_ painted scene, 
however rich, cannot hide lack of ideas. 
Because the Ballet Russe is vibrant with 
ideas, it has a significance which we 
should welcome and which we should not 
allow our civic authorities to repudiate. 


Dream~ Thoughts 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


Has hung above the sleeping world 
A mist-dim veil with star-gems bright 
Before soft singing winds unfurled. 


2 ee softly stepping queen of night 


The lotus-scented fields are dark, 
But gemmed with poppies all arow; 
Athwart the trackless Ocean, mark!— 
Small phosphorescent paths aglow. 


All down the dew-wet meadow ways 
The fireflies wing and brooklets purl, 
And night-things trill their ravished lays, 
Their notes a dreamy, lyric whirl; 


And oh, through all your voice in song, 
Your face aglow, your eyes star-gleams! 
Yet I must wake and for you long, 
Alone with all our shattered dreams. 





In New. York Theaters 


By Montrose a Moses 


A Useless Play 


N AMERICAN literature the topic 
I of the Negro has always been treated 


in a most sensational way. From 


the time of Uncle Tom’s Cabin until the 
present, it has been ‘exploited in a most 
incendiary manner, and unfortunately 
the popular impression of the problem 


has been gained from such sources. With 


Elsie Ferguson 
In Margaret Schiller 


Photograph by Victor Georg 


the advent of social writers, who have 
tried to view the subject dispassionately 
from an economic angle, the emotional 
attitude toward the Negro has abated 
somewhat. It was not because of the in- 
herent truth of some of the criticisms 
made in his The Clansman and The 
Leopard’s Spot, that we objected to Mr. 
Thomas Dixon’s stories, but because of 
the fact that they unnecessarily helped 


to fan into existence again that emotional 
state of mind toward the Negro which 
has done much to retard the establish- 
ment of a clear understanding of the 
Negro’s future. 

Therefore, it was with somewhat of a 
surprise that a number of months ago 
we read in a current magazine a short 
story by Mr. Wallace Irwin, upon which 
Mr. M. lL, Landman has based his new 
play, The Pride of Race; for this story 
did exactly what we most deplore in the 
American literary treatment of the 
Negro—it awakened in the minds of 
readers a sensational, a sentimental, and 
a false attitude toward the existing con- 
ditions as they are to be found in the 
South today. 

It may be a shortcoming on our part 
to confess that such a subject is 
thoroughly distasteful. But I do not be- 
lieve that this distaste would have driven 
me from the play at the end of the third 
act if the utter uselessness of the theme 
as. treated, the thorough bad taste from 
the standpoint of art, had not dominated 
and antagonized whatever critical atti- 
tude I might have brought to bear on 
Mr. Landman’s dramatization. 

There is no need to outline the story 
here. It deals with the racial problem 
as it affects the marriage of a Southern 
girl with a man whose grandmother was 
an octoroon; through the contempt- 
ible silence of the hero of the play, whose 
inheritance is not seen in his general 
outward appearance, the tragedy befalls 
the two in the birth of a son who is al- 
most black. One can imagine the scope 
for emotional treatment as offered by 
such a situation. Let us grant that 
human nature is sufficiently unfortunate 
on both sides of the balance to result at 
times in such a tragedy in actual life— 
still it is no reason for the bare, crude 


handling of details on the stage as they 
are handled by the dramatist in The 
Pride of Race. One would be inclined to 
smile over the bathos of the literary 
handling, were it not that one is still 
more inclined to be indignant over the 
stage exploitation of a topic which is 
not developed with the seriousness of a 
Brieux or with the poignant sugges- 
tion of Sheldon’s The Nigger. It is de- 
picted with all unnecessary subtlety of 
sex treatment, and with all the sensa- 
tionalism of those solutions social think- 
ers to solve the problem which has con- 
fronted the South for so long. 

I have nothing to say about the acting 
of Mr. Hilliard; it is thoroughly adequate 


Marjorie Rambeau 


In Sadie Love 
Photograph by White 
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in a most disagreeable réle; nor with his 
leading lady, Miss Kathlene Macdonell, 
who, apart from her execrable Southern 
accent, gave the proper emotional tempo 
to the scenes of discovery. It is unfor- 
tunate that energy as here exhibited 
should have had to be directed in such 
disagreeable ‘channels. 


A Play With Atmosphere 


T IS an unfortunate thing that Mr. 
| Austin Strong should, through his 
insistence on dealing with things of 
the imagination, reach the edge of a suc- 
cess and not fall in. One of the most 








delightful plays we ever saw was his 
The Toy-Maker of Nuremburg that fail- 
ed in New York. Except for a few 
coarse lyrics for which he was not re- 
sponsible, his The Pied Piper, written 
for Mr. De Wolf Hopper, was a quaint 
and agreeable juvenile conceit. This 
year he presented Bunny, a comedy in 
which Mr. Lewis Stone was starred. 
Now, there were two things to recom- 
mend Bunny to its New York audience. 
First, its atmosphere was entirely novel, 
dealing with a dreamy individual in a 
second-hand London book-shop and his 
adventures during a June day of the 
year 1847; in other words, it was a 





From Bunny 
Photograph by White Studio 





costume play. Second, the hero of this 
little romantic story was a man requiring 
very distinct characterization rather than 
depending simply on external manners; 
this in itself was outside the general 
fashion of the times and therefore novel. 
In the scales of justice, it would seem 
that Bunny had much more about it to 
recommend it to the public than it had 
to court failure. Its plot was weak—the 
usual story of the poor young man, who 
sacrifices (unknown to the girl he loves) 
his competency for the sake of saving 
her rascally brother, and who suddenly 
wakes up to the hopelessness of the boy 
and, quiet and calm though he is, finds 
his way to the girl he loves by locking 
her up on the day she is to be married, 
by throwing his glove in the face of the 
man she is to marry, and by turning the 
scamp brother over to the strong and 
vigorous clutch of an old friend of his. 

Here is a most familiar theme which, 
in the hands of one less given to literary 
feeling than Mr. Strong, would have re- 
sulted in a wooden little drama. But 
Bunny as a play was not wooden. On 
every side it was instinct with sweetness 
and with eccentric foibles,—from the ab- 
sent-minded Bunny himself, who is con- 
tinually hiding things behind books and 
not knowing where to find them, and 
who is one of those gentle natures one 
would not hurt for the world, to his 
char-girl, Jennie, so excellently played 
by Miss Eva Le Gallienne, daughter of 
the poet, who made her stage debut in 
this réle,—one of the most vividly por- 
trayed servants, since Zangwill’s Merely 
Mary Ann and Jerome’s slavery in The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back. 

We may laugh as much as we please 
over the old time costume play, but it 
appeals now as strongly to the imagina- 
tion of the general public as the intel- 
lectual drama appeals to the special pub- 
lic. Had Mr. Strong combined the two 
and given us brilliancy as well as sweet- 
ness in this play of his, he might have 
fallen into the pit of success. 

There is no doubt that something has 
come into our lives that will never again 
be satisfied by the mere inanity of the 
Tom Robertson type of play. It was 
probably this very element of inanity 
which now and again crept into certain 
situations in Bunny, and which made it 
so short-lived. The puerility, for ex- 
ample, of the little romance that existed 
between one Lord Dicey and one Kate 
Cavanaugh, an Irish lady of quick wit 
and sharp tongue, beautifully play- 
ed by Miss Hilda Spong who, for some 
unaccountable reason, has been too long 
away from the American stage when we 
so greatly need just such vivacious ac- 
tresses as herself. In his minor char- 
acters likewise, Mr. Strong did not suf- 
ficiently heighten their individuality to 
do anything more than to make them a 





picturesque background for his general 
atmosphere—as much of a background 
as the very realistic setting of book- 
stacks, which brought to many a book- 
lover in the audience a distinct odor of 
mustiness. 

The fact of the matter is that, how- 
ever agreable Mr. Stone may have been 
in The Misleading Lady, in which he 
appeared two seasons ago, and however 
vigorously he may have handled his 
minor part in Tully’s The Bird of Para- 
dise, and likewise however distinctively 
he may have painted the character of 
Bunny for us, he lacked just those vigor- 
ous qualities, just those little flashes of 
human nature which, had the ré!e been 
in the hands of an actor like the late 
Richard Mansfield, would have raised 
the entire play to the plane Mr. Strong’s 
imagination conceived for it. 

This is not said in denial of the favor- 
able points about Mr. Stone as an actor; 
it is said more in the spirit of pointing a 
moral to the indisputable fact that our 
actors of the present are not brought up 
in a tradition which will enable them 
easily to slip from an atmosphere of 
reality into an atmosphere tinged and 
enriched by the imagination. That is 
something our stage will have to con- 
sider in the future—the ability of the 
player to swing himself away from 
every-day life, and to become a part of 
a life of the poet’s making. There is a 
quality of poetry in all the work thus 
far turned out by Mr. Strong. 

Bunny failed. Whether its fate will 
be that which befell The Toy-Maker of 
Nuremburg remains to be seen. Certain- 
ly there was something in it that entitled 
it to a longer run than it had. 


Wearisome Hall Caine 


HERE is nothing more wearisome 

I than a play that is perforated 

with weak points, that fails to 
appeal through its characterization, be- 
cause the characters are given insuffi- 
cient reasons for their actions. Hall 
Caine’s Margaret Schiller will undoubt- 
edly fail just on this account. 

This play is a peculiar combination of 
emotionalism and melodrama, held to- 
gether and made interesting, not through 
any credit on the part of the author, but 
because Miss Elsie Ferguson and Mr. 
Norman Trevor, in the leading parts, are 
convincing as far as the limits of their 
lines will let them be. “Life” once had 
a funny cartoon: five heads of Caine in 
a row, with the caption: “Hall Caines 
look alike to me.” His plays are of 
such similarity. I have never yet seen 
a Hall Caine concoction, when he did not 
ring in the sound of an organ, and a 
choir chanting! The tragedy of Mar- 
garet Schiller, when she is shot by her 
brother, who is sent by a secret society 
to take the life of the Prime Minister, 


THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


occurs on Christmas eve, with carols 
filling the air whenever to fill the air 
with sensible sentiments seemed too gieai 
a task for Mr. Caine. 

This play needs no serious considera- 
tion. It will be lost in the shuffle. If 
people go to see it now, they do so purely 
out of interest in Miss Ferguson, who, 
despite certain mannerisms, like breath- 
ing too audibly while showing emotion, 
and maintaining a too deep level of tone 
in voice where a variety of modulation 
would give light and shade to her work, 
is still most appealing in what she does. 
It is not her beauty alone that pleases; 
she possesses real artistic understanding. 
As for Mr. Trevor, since his arrival from 
England, he has been seen entirely too 
little in New York. He has distinction 
in bearing and shows intelligence in 
reading which does much to deceive us 
in the belief that Hall Caine has really 
written something for us to think about! 


“The Weavers 


Herr Emanuel Reicher, who came to 
this country in the early part of this 
year and has vigorously pursued his am- 
bitious policy of creating a Modern 
Stage in New York and a theater for 
the people, has thus far during the pres- 
ent theatrical season produced two plays 
by well-known dramatists—Bjérnson’s 
When the Young Vine Blooms and 
Hauptmann’s The Weavers. Of the two 
performances the latter illustrates to the 
best possible advantage the encouraging 
aspects of this new effort to improve the 
American theater. 

Without entering too fully into Herr 
Reicher’s object of revolutionizing the 
American stage, it is well to note that 
his efforts are in no way out of the 
general run of progressive movements in 
Drama; in fact, they are a little behind 
the advanced movements, inasmuch as 
Herr Reicher himself is of a generation 
whose traditions are naturally different 
from the present. 

In America we had the opportunity of 
estimating Hauptmann’s The Weavers 
when, during 1895, Conried produced the 
play at the Irving Place Theater. Since 
that time, no American manager has 
thought this social document of sufficient 
drawing power to arrange for its pres- 
entation before an English-speaking au- 
dience in the regular channels of the 
theater. Therefore, Herr Reicher, in 
producing this play, has made a worthy 
contribution to New York theatrical his- 
tory. We are glad to be able to say also 
that, while the piece is twenty-five years 
late in being offered to us in English, it 
is still a powerful, thought-exacting so- 
cial drama, and the success with which 
it has been rewarded only goes to illus- 
trate the shortsightedness of the Amer- 
ican manager in allowing this Haupt- 
mann drama to remain idle so long. Herr 
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Reicher has shown good judgment in 
bringing this lesson home to us. The 
piece has been excellently translated by 
Miss Mary Morison. 

In these days, when realism, natural- 
ism and impressionism are the style, we 
would call The Weavers a social “chron- 
icle” play, inasmuch as, in a succession 
of representative scenes, Hauptmann has 
depicted the personal miseries and eco- 
nomic struggles of a class of workers 
represented by his own grandfather in 
years past. In fact, the many incidents 
of the play, and the atmosphere of the 
human problem, were gleaned from his 
own father, who used to tell of the days 
when the weavers were fighting against 
the abject slavery into which the Ger- 
man manufacturer was pushing them. A 
play written out of the very life tissue 
of such inherited memories cannot but 
reflect some of the sincere indignation 
felt by Hauptmann when he first heard 
the stories of oppression. It has been so 
often noted by the critics who have writ- 
ten on The Weavers that this play con- 
tains no dominant personality, but has 
for its protagonist a mob rather than 
an individual, that it seems unnecessary 
to emphasize that point any longer. Yet 
those who witnessed this piece, as per- 
formed by Herr Reicher’s company at 
the Garden Theater, doubtless were im- 
pressed in many ways with the domi- 
nance of the mob spirit, the cumulative 
force and fury of it, spreading destruc- 
tion in its wake, and finally tapering 
down to the sins of a mob being visited 
upon the head of a poor reactionary 
weaver, disapproving of the mob spirit. 

In fact, so increasing is this force of 
social indignation that a three hours’ 
traffic of the stage leaves one fairly well 
exhausted at the end of the evening. 
Except for the unctuous character of old 
Baumert, so wonderfuly pictured by the 
veteran actor, Mr. Adolf Link, who orig- 
inally appeared in the same part in Herr 
Conried’s German presentation; and ex- 
cept for a few unrelated pieces of char- 
acter work in the shape of a sentimental 
German doctor and a grotesque traveling 
man, this play is marked by unremitting 
gloom and leaves one with what Haupt- 
mann intended to create in one—social 
indignation. For though we may find 
on examination that the life of the weav- 
ers has been improved, though we may 
find that labor itself is becoming more 
a part of the future social balance, this 
play still has a lesson for us, and should, 
in its way, do much to impress us with 
the significant fact that the stage, after 
all, is the place where there must be 
driven home to the people a reflection of 
social and economic disturbances. The 
one thing about Hauptmann’s play is 
that his drama is so saturated with in- 
terest in human people and human prob- 
lems, and yet, notwithstanding all this, 
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there is no one character on whom our 
interest centers entirely in the big strug- 
gle between capital and labor. It is true 
that Hauptmann represents capital in 
the person of the fustian manufacturer, 
but the labor elment is one of increasing 
spirit, beginning at the moment when 
the young German soldier, entering the 
weaver’s cottage and seeing around him 


= LOVE everything that’s old,” cried 
I Hardcastle in She Stoops to Con- 
quer, “old friends, old times, old 
manners, old books and old wine.” And 
while the majority of playgoers are the 
antithesis of the familiar Goldsmith char- 
acter so far as their loves are concerned, 
there is always a touch of sentiment 
about the old favorites of the footlights, 


Lillian Russell 
At Keith's 


whether they be old in years or merely 
old as synonymous with familiar. So 
whether March arrives in blustering 
fashion or with proverbial meekness it 
will be eagerly greeted because of the 
“old familiar friends” who “will come in 
with. the ‘ides of both lion and lamb’” as 
the slangy little jingle puts it. 

Of the real old timers there are four— 
Lillian Russell, Amelia Bingham, William 
H. Crane and Sam Bernard; and speak- 
ing of old friends in the familiar sense, 











starvation and the imprint of illness and 
death, sows the first seed of organized 
discontent. It is this seed that grows 
until it finaly bursts forth in open revo- 
lution, bringing against it the organized 
forces of society in the presence of the 
militia. 

Since Herr Reicher himself is chiefly 
to be considered as the producer of this 


Old Friends in the Theaters 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


there will be Thurston Hall, the erst- 
while stock favorite here, Thomas W. 
Ross, Edith Talliaferro and Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, and last but by no means least, 
the “Poor Richard Minstrels,” who, while 
brand new to the theatrical world, are 
all men whose faces are very familiar in 
the business and social life of this city. 

What is more, the month will bring us 
an old favorite in the way of a play, too, 
for the largest aggregation of the stars 
are together in the revival of The Old 
Henrietta, now The New Henrietta, 
which comes to the Adelphi on March 6. 

The time test of literature when ap- 
plied to the works of the stage has few 
survivals of plays that were keenly and 
widely honored in the years of their first 
production. As a general thing the rule 
of progress which rests on change turns 
down the story of another generation be- 
cause the ways and manners of people 
and speech are different. The stage story 
that outrides these laws of age must in 
consequence have the character quality 
of human nature that makes the world 
akin, and stirs one’s sensibilities with the 
fire of truth about people with souls and 
ideas. 

Such at least would seem to be the 
secret of the success of the revived Hen- 
rietta, who has been beauty doctored to 
great advantage by Winchell Smith and 
Victor Mapes, and which gives to Wil- 
liam H. Crane the réle of Nick Van AlI- 
styne, an American-made hero in which 
he scored such a success way back in 
1887. The play was the last joint pro- 
duction of Stuart Robson and Mr. Crane 
and was the beginning of his starring ca- 
reer as the typical American, which 
should come naturally since he is a New 
Englander, “‘and proud of it.” 

Starring jointly with Mr. Crane in The 
New Henrietta, the story of which is 
surely too familiar to need repetition, are 
Amelia Bingham, Edith Talliaferro, 
Thomas W. Ross and Maclyn Arbuckle, 
the balance of the cast including James 
J. Ryan, Edward Poland, J. H. Huntley, 
Malcolm Bradley, Arthur S. Hull, Rosa- 
lind Coghlan, the daughter of another old 


play, having taken the minor part of 
Ansorge, upon him must fall the credit 
of the general spirit of the presentment, 
even though he often erred on the side 
of over-realism and himself played with 
an unfortunate slur of English that was 
disconcerting. The other characters were 
well cast and helped to create the atmos- 
phere of the picture. 


favorite, whose name she bears; Zeffie 
Tilbury and Zaidee Appleton. 

There is, however, nothing even re- 
motely old in the way of stars, title or 
plot in Nobody Home, which follows 
Henrietta at the Adelphi. This musical 
melange has been heralded two or three 
times before this season, but in each in- 
stance it verified its name. At last, how- 
ever, so I am told, it is “positively” to 
arrive on March 20. Such plot as it pos- 
sesses is by Paul Rubens and Guy Bol- 
ton, the latter one of the younger play- 





Kitty Gordon 


In A World of Pleasure 
Hill's Studio 





wrights who is striving for the “some- 
thing different” motif in musical comedy 
as well as in serious drama, while the gay 
and lilting music is by Jerome Kern. 

What is more, it comes here with the 
cachet of six months in New York, four 
months in Boston and three months in 
Chicago, so that nobody needs to accept 
it in a critical mood, but can simply enjoy 
the fun-making of the very excellent cast, 
which includes Lawrence Grossmith, Zoe 
Barnett, Maude Odell, Mignon McGibney, 
Helen Clarke, Charles Judels, Quentin 
Tod, Nigel Barrie, Carl Lyle, St. John 
Bayfield, George Lydecker and Coralie 
Blythe. 

The latter, so I am told, is a sister 
of Vernon Castle, whose real name is 
Vernon Castle Blythe. Miss Blythe is, 
needless to say, a dancer, but Nobody 
Home also boasts the latest dancing dis- 
covery of Miss Elizabeth Marbury (who 
launched the Castles), in Quentin Tod 
and Helen Clarke, who will, of course, 
show Philadelphia the latest, three, four, 
five, six, ten—or whatever the step is by 
the twentieth of March! 

At the Lyric The Only Girl holds the 
center of the stage during the early part 
of the month, and everyone will continue 
to whistle “When You’re Away,” “Per- 
sonality,” “You’re the Only One for Me,” 
and all the various delightful melodies 
of this Victor Herbert opera, for some 
weeks. 

The libretto of The Only Girl is to a 
great extent founded upon a German 
comedy entitled Our Wives, and deals 
with a librettist who is a woman-hater, 
and who, after all his chums have mar- 
ried, is drawn into what he fondly be- 
lieves is a sexless collaboration with a 
woman composer whom he calls “Wilson.” 
The librettist gives a dinner for his 
chums and their wives, but alas! as is 
always the way of women on the stage 
and sometimes off, these wives all make 
catty remarks to one another and quar- 
rel, and as the husbands take their wives’ 
parts the dinner is called off, and its end- 
ing is really the dawn of the romance for 
“Wilson” and the hero. 

Upon this little plot is hung the color- 
ful fabric of Mr. Herbert’s music and the 
delightful lyrics of Henry Blossom. But 
as much has already been said of the 
operetta, a few words will suffice here, 
and the same is true of The World of 
Pleasure, another breath-taking, sceni- 
cally-marvelous musical success from 
New York. 

And speaking of New York successes, 
if Philadelphians will only stop buying 
tickets at the Garrick to laugh at Twin 
Beds, and will let that delightful farce 
continue its tour, Jt Pays to Advertise 
will also be a March attraction at this 
most popular playhouse. 

It does pay to advertise, there can be 


THE WORLD OF DRAMA 








From The Only Girl 


no doubt of it! For while ads of soap 
and garters and such things naturally 
crept into the play, in like fashion the 
play has crept into the ads, with a 
“fifty-fifty” result that has proved very 
satisfactory. 

It Pays to Advertise is the typical 
business comedy that has so strong an 
appeal to everyday men and women. It 
is, to be a sure, a sort of tentative ac- 
knowledgment that Europe is not far 
wrong in calling us a “nation of shop- 
keepers,” to say that we like “trade 
plays”; but most of us do, and the more 
shrewd the business acumen displayed 
the better we like them. Of course this 
clever play by Roi Cooper Megrue and 
Walter Hackett is farce pure and simple. 
But it is well-invented, well-conducted, 

* good-natured American farce, built about 
the humors of business, of advertising 
and the relations of father and son, in- 
stead of unpleasant sex situations. 

For all its riotous fun-making it does 
not lack salient personages, and savory 
dialogues, and no one will wonder at its 
year of success in New York and its two 


months this season in Boston, when they 
see it. 

It is unfortunate that the full New 
York cast will not be seen here, but the 
players who will be here are said to be 
excellent and the staging exceptionally 
fine. 

The cast, in fact, includes such popu- 
lar players as Margery Wood, Louise 
Drew, Cecil Breton, Francis Wright, 
Grant Mitchell, Ben Johnson, George 
Schaeffer, W. J. Brady, Frank Fogel 
and Gerald Oliver Smith. 

The farce has won fame and fortune 
for Mr. Megrue, who like Guy Bolton and 
the other playwrights of the moment, is 
one of the younger generation of en- 
thusiasts. He was for some time, or 
may be still, a partner of Miss Elizabeth 
Marbury who is associated in the produc- 
tion of Nobody Home, which forms a lit- 
tle thread of coincidence that links all 
the theaters here this month. Another 
thread that is woven into that woof is 
the fact that charming Patricia Col- 
linge, who is playing “Pollyanna” at the 
Broad, p!ayed the réle now assumed by 
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Edith Talliaferro, in the original cast of 
the revived New Henrietta. The two 
young actresses are friends, too, and 
“Pat” is most anxious to see how “Edith” 
likes the réle that was once such a favor- 
ite one of her own. 


At B. F. Keith’s another old favorite 
is to be seen in her “favorite” réle, which 
is that of being young and beautiful, for 


From Nobody Home 


Lillian Russell is still that, even if Who's 
Who is so unkind as to give the date of 
her birth. Miss Russell is not telling 
beauty secrets this time, however, but 
has some songs and recitations that make 
up an act that is pretty sure to be a big 
drawing-card, because all the old folk 
who saw Lillian Russell way back in the 
early eighties want to see if she is really 





still beautiful, and all the young people 
want to see her because she is the most 
famous beauty of their day as well as 
their mothers’. Some of the old folk as 
well as the young will also welcome Sam 
Bernard, who comes to Keith’s this 
month, while the tired business man has 
his own act in “The Poor Richard 
Minstrels.” 

All Philadelphians know the Poor 
Richard Club, with its slogan of a 
Greater Philadelphia, but everyone 
knows the club members as prominent 
business men, and nobody dreamed that 
the artistic little club house on Camac 
Street hid any thespian talent—but it 
did! The talent was indeed latent up 
until a recent dinner, when, as an added 
attraction, and also as a joke, a minstrel 
show was gotten up with Philadelphia as 
its theme and also its target. It hap- 
pened, however, that among the business 
men at the dinner was Harry Jordan, 
who represents the Keith’s interests here, 
and he knew that what those “tired busi- 
ness men” laughed at during dinner 
would make all Philadelphia laugh. 

When he first broached the subject of 
a week at Keith’s, everyone in the cast 
got stage fright, but the more they 
thought about it, the more the lure of 
the limelight called, and the more the 
thespian talent came to the fore, so “The 
Poor Richard Minstrels” make their 
debut this month. 

This act, by the way, is only another 
of the long array of “all Philadelphia” 
sketches that are being introduced at the 
big playhouse on Chestnut Street, and 
mark a new and very interesting era in 
the history of vaudeville. It gets away 
from the monotony of the same round of 
one-act dramas, monologues, acrobats and 

sengsters and unites the stage and the 


Failure 


By Washington Van Dusen 


I CLIMBED full easy up the wooded height, 


But worse than all a mist took all my light, 
And blotted out the crest that lured my sight. 
I tried again; but storms drove me astray, 
And forced me to retreat—to close the day 
With failure on the darkling fields at night. 


Yet from the valley where I rest awhile 


I gaze with joy upon the peak’s white throne, 


audience in a neighborly sort of feeling 
that is delightful—especially for the ac- 
tors. The possibilities of vaudeville have, 
however, nothing to do with the coming 
productions, and at the Walnut and the 
various Motion Picture Houses of the 
city a number of very striking offerings 
are booked for this month in spite of the 
coming Lenten days. 

Mutt and Jeff at College, a farce built 
upon the adventures of two characters 
of the comic supplement, will open the 
month at the Walnut, and a little later 
another comic series, Bringing up Fa- 
ther, will have a dramatized version pro- 
duced at the same theater, while on 
March 6, Thurston, the magician, will 
delight lovers of the mysterious. 

At the Forrest the month opens with 
“Ziegfeld’s Follies,” another of the sea- 
son’s huge musical productions with 
scenery by Joseph Urban. The list of 
entertainers includes Ina Claire, Anna 
Pennington, .Lucille Cavanagh, Emma 
Kaig, the Oakland sisters, Mae Hennes- 
sey, Bert Williams, Leon Errol, W. C. 
Fields, Ed Wynn, Will West, Charles 
Purcell, Carl Randall, George White, 
Phil Dwyer and Dorothy Godfrey. 

All of these may also be termed “old 
familiar friends,” while the production 
itself is summed up in good old word of 
childhood “splendiferous.” 

At the Chestnut Street Opera House, 
where the German War Pictures have 
been proving such a huge success, it is 
expected to produce the now famous film 
of the Rex Beach novel, “The Ne’er-do- 
well.” Other attractions will serve to 
continue the interest with which the pub- 
lic has received the larger “movie” moves 
of the Chestnut Street house. 

In all, March promises to be a big 
month theatrically. 


And walked the upland’s flowering slopes in May; 
Then walls rose sheer, and glaciers barred the way, 


Proud of the heights that still my dreams beguile, 
And humbly happy in my lower zone 

That still the highest beckons with a smile 
To broader, grander outlooks than my own. 





The Glad Play Still 


Catherine Chisholm Cushing's Excellent Work in Dramatizing Pollyanna 


at the Broad Street Theater in 

Philadelphia, only goes to prove 
that The Glad Play, with its sunshiny 
little heroine, has come to stay. 


One seeing Pollyanna for the first time, 
after having read both books that fea- 
tured the Glad Girl, is just a little bit 
surprised by the indubitable mastery ex- 
hibited in the turning of the story into a 
play. Granting that Miss Patricia Col- 
linge is probably one of very few ac- 
tresses who could create the character of 
Pollyanna and make it credible without 
overdoing the particular brand of glad- 
ness for which the little missionary or- 
phan is famous, one must yet admit that 
the most significant fact borne in upon 
one by the performance is to be found in 
the consummate artistry of the drama- 
tization itself. If Mrs. Eleanor H. Por- 
ter had had the benefit of Mrs, Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing’s abilities as a play- 
wright when she prepared Pollyanna for 
publication, the Pollyanna books would 
have been the gainers in brevity, com- 


Tr HE continued success of Pollyanna 


pactness, reality and generally inspiring 
effect. 


The Glad Play reduces the story of 
Pollyanna to four sections. In the first, 
the little missionary girl arrives at Aunt 
Polly’s, shocks everybody, meets Jimmy 
Bean and determines to discover what 
King Grouch, who lives in the castle 
beyond the hedge, is like. 

In the second section, Pollyanna makes 
her way into the castle, wins the heart 
of Pendleton on sight, and changes his 
whole outlook on life by telling him the 


story of the Princess who could not 
marry the King, but who had loved him 
to the end. 


Catherine Chisholm Cushing 


The third act brings Pollyanna’s acci- 
dent, a very pathetic passage in which 
the little Glad Girl, by this time beloved 
of the whole town, is run down by an 
automobile and seems doomed never to 
walk again. 

The last act supposes a lapse of some 
five years. Jimmy Bean, as the adopted 


son of Pendleton, is a good-looking young 
chap of seventeen. He and Pendleton 
are waiting for Pollyanna’s return. Dr. 
Chilton, with Miss Polly, have had the 
little invalid abroad, and the greatest 
specialists in Europe have tried to cure 
her. The result is not known to the 
home folks, until Pollyanna herself ar- 
rives. Radiant, and in perfect health, 
she presents herself cured, while Dr. 
Chilton and Aunt Polly have become man 
and wife. 

Here it is that Jimmy and Pollyanna 
plight their troth, in innocent, boy-and- 
girl fashion that is very engaging. 

To come down to the gist of it all, Mrs. 
Cushing has slashed and sliced and re- 
vised and twisted the story of Pollyanna 
and her infectious gladness until it has 
become swift-moving, intensely dramatic 
and very real. She has humanized the 
Glad Girl herself until we are made to 
believe in her gladness, not as a fad, 
but as a truly embodied and practical 
life-philosophy. And after Mrs. Cush- 
ing comes Miss Collinge, charmingly 
naive, engagingly exuberant in spirit, 
spontaneous in act and, with it all, ex- 
tremely intelligent. One in a thousand 
could have made Pollyanna a real, livable, 
lovable little girl, and Patricia Collinge 
is that one. 

It must be admitted that Pollyanna: 
The Glad Book, exercised a remarkable 
influence among its hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, but the influence so 
exercised will be small as compared to the 
subtler, finer influences that will result 
from Pollyanna: The Glad Play. 





How Many Children 
Do You Know? _ 


We want the names and addresses of as many 
children as we can get. 

We have something to show them. 

You know it— 


The Children’s Own Story Book 


The new kind of entertainment in reading. 

The new kind of education in reading. 

To every one who sends us a list of 10 or more 
children’s names, with correct addresses, to whom 
we may send a sample copy of Te Children’s Own 
Story Book, we will send an artistic picture, the 
portrait of William Shakespeare, the greatest 
English poet, whose Tercentenary Anniversary is 
to be celebrated next month. 

To anyone sending us a reliable list of 100 
names and addresses of children we will send the 
Shakespeare picture framed. 

Write your lists clearly. 

Send them at once. 

This is a chance to make some thousands of 
children glad. 

ADDRESS 
Mrs. N. B. CARSON, Editor 
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13th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pals First 


(Continued from page 16, Advertising Section) 


ed straight to the safe and placed the | 


will therein. 


He lingered a moment upon his knee, 


looking at the closed door. 


“There you are, Mr. Castleman,” he 
muttered; “you see I’ve put it back 


again!” In the silence the bolts clicked. 
“And I’ll set the combination, Dominie, 
just as the poor chap left it.” 


I grunted at his sentiment. Yet a | 
moment later I had to acknowledge my | 
young pal’s practical side in locking up | 
our money-haul in the old desk instead | 


of in the safe. 


“Easier to grab it if we have to make | 
a sudden get-away,” was the way he put | 
it. Moreover, while the desk was an- | 


cient enough, the lock upon it was mod- 


ern and quite new. My pal examined the |. 


slim key with satisfaction. 


“And to-morrow,” I said, thinking of | —_ 
the jewels—“to-morrow old Opportunity | (yy 
will knock once again! to-morrow | } = 


you’l]|_—” 
His hand, upraised, checked me. 
“Listen!” 


Somewhere within the hall’s depths an | 


| Came 
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ancient clock was groaning out the hour. | | 
It seemed like it would never have done, | | 


but when it was Danny smiled. 
“To-day, Dominie!” 


“Why, yes!” I said, surprised; “it is a 


new day.” 


“A new day, Dominie!” He straight- | || 
ened above me, his hands laid upon my | | 
shoulders, his study of me curiously wist- | |/ 


ful. “I’m thinking it may be that. Of 
what are you thinking?” 

Just at the instant I was in the throes 
of a long-drawn yawn. I laughed, com- 
ing out of it. 

“I’m thinking,” I said, “that we’d bet- 
ter get to bed.” 

Outside in the great, ghostly hall the 
bedroom candle that Danny lighted 
gleamed like a tiny star. I busied my- 
self locking the big front door. 

“Quite right! quite right!” approved 
my young pal with an air; “one can 
never be too careful!” He drew toward 
me, inclining whisperingly. “You know,” 
with mockery “of fearsomeness, ‘t‘he 
Judge warned us there were tramps 
about!” 

XIII 
A Bell in the Night 


A bell ringing somewhere! 
A bell that was part of my dream, I 
knew—an old-fashioned bell pendent 


from a spring and that had hung in the | 


back of the rectory—there away beyond 


the sea in Doretshire—for years and | 


years and years. 


A bell wildly ringing in the dead of | 


night—a bell, so I dreamed, and then a 
knocking. After that, shadowy forms 
(Continued on page 21) 
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The superb interpretations 
of artists famous in the 
world of song 


Victor Records bring you not 
only the actual living voices of the 
world’s greatest opera stars, but the 
art and personality of concert 
singers famous the country over. 

These talented artists who 
charm thousands of music-lovers 
on their concert tours are also the 
delight of countless other thou- 
sands who know them mainly 
through their Victor Records. 

Victor Records are the actual 
artists absolutely true to life—ever 
ready to entertain any one at 
any time. 

There are Victor dealers in every city 
in the world who will gladly give you a 
complete catalog of the more than 5000 


Victor Records and play any music you 
wish to hear. 


Important Wasning. Victor 

ds can be safely and sa / ; s ’ 
pone claves caly’ with Victor . _ Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 


\\\ om Victors or Victrolas. Victor f we \, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Records cannot be safely played Sa Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
on machines with jeweled or @5))R" Hie Canadian Distributors 
other teproducing poin‘s. 


New Victor Recents dinneiiitiaiand at all Rikise’ on the 28th of each month. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Thousands of books at from 50 to 80 per cent. less 
prices. All new and perfect 
books, well bound and good print. This list gives only 
a slight idea of the great variety to be found in this 
sale. Full descriptive catalog sent upon request. 


than the publishers’ 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 20 volumes. 
% leather. Publication price, $126. Our special price, 
$27. 

The Americana ranks in a class by itself and contains 
thousands of illustrations, engravings and maps, and has been 


edited by over two thousand eminent scholars and authorities 
in America and Europe. 


THE HISTORIAN’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
25 volumes. Buckram binding. Publication price, $58. 
Our special price, $20. Half morocco binding. Publica- 
tion price, $78.50. Our special price, $27. 

The Historian’s History of the World is an accurate, com- 
plete and conservative story of the world’s history, told in a 
dramatic manner and made as interesting as the best novel. 


THE STORY OF THE BORGIAS. By John Fyvie. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication price, $4.50. Our 
special price, $1.35. 


The striking personalities of the Borgias have afforded a 
fascinating provlem alike for historian, for psychologist, and 
for novelist. A lurid legend grew up about their lives, and for 
three centuries their name was a byword for the vilest infamy. 
In the present volume Mr. Fyvie attempts to present the true 
history of this extraordinary family after a careful sifting of 
all fresh evidence. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Latest edition. 4 
volumes. Publication price, $6. Our special price, $3. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By Edward Thomas. 
Publication price, $1.60. Our special price, 50 cents. 


A biography, in part critical and descriptive, of unusual 
merit and interest. After a brief but sympathetic sketch of 
Maeterlinck’s life, the author follows his work in chronological 
order, discussing first his early poems, his early plays, his 
philosophical studies, his essays and his later plays. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON: POET AND 
FRIEND. By Lilian Whiting. Illustrated with portraits, 
views of her home, facsimiles of letters and other ma- 


terial. Publication price, $1.50. Our special price, 35 
cents, 


This interesting memoir of a gifted woman who had a 
legion of friends and acquaintances in literary circles in 
America and England is issued with the authorization of her 
daughter, and is rich in important literary material, including 


letters from many prominent authors which have never before 
been published. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY. By Lewis Melville. With 46 illustrations. 8vo. 
Publication price, $7.50. Our special price, $1.65. 

“There is no lack of material for the biographer. Nearly 
every one who knew Thackeray has recorded his or her im- 
pressions in a book or magazine article. His stories are fre- 
quently autobiographical. There has never lived an author 
whose writings have been more personal. He used his own 
experiences to a very great extent, and the reader knowing 
the author’s life must certainly find an added pleasure in 
perusing the various stories.” Preface by the author. 


THE YANKEES OF THE EAST. Sketches of 
Modern Japan. By William Eleroy Curtis. With 44 
illustrations. 2 volumes. Publication price, $4. Our 
special price, $1.25. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS. By Claude 
C. Washburne. Illustrated from photographs and from 
drawings by the author. 8vo. Publication price, $3. 
Our special price, 90 cents. 

The author has reproduced the personality of Paris and 


her mercurial inhabitants in more charming fashion than is 
usual in books of this kind. 


THE WANAMAKER 
BOOK STORE 
ANNUAL SALE 


SOUTH AMERICA OF TO-DAY. A study of con- 
ditions, social, political and commercial, in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil. By George Clemenceau. 8vo. Gilt 
top. Publication price, $2. Our special price, 75 cents. 

This volume must be distinguished from the ordinary nar- 
rative of travel in foreign lands. The author gives us much 
more than the scenic and picturesque aspects of the land. As 
one of the leading and most forceful citizens of the French 
kkepublic, ne was altorded by the sister republics of South 
America exceptional opportunities for studying at first hand 
their institutions and systems of government. 


MONACO AND MONTE CARLO. By Adolph 
Smith. 8 illustrations in color by Charles M. Pearce 
and numerous in black and white. 8vo. Publication 
price, $4.50. Our special price, $2.25. 

An exhaustive study of economic, social and political con- 
ditions of this most interesting principality, dealing partly 
with the past history of the state, Lut more eupecialis with 
modern problems. The author has enjoyed a life-long ac- 
quaintance with Monaco and Monte Carlo: Prince Albert guve 
him free use of untouched files. 


THE LIFE BOAT AND ITS STORY. By Noel T. 
Metley. 70 unique illustrations. 8vo. Publication price, 
$2. Our special price, 90 cents. 

This important work describes the evolution of the life 
boat from the time when, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the earliest attempts were made to provide a long- 
shore boat, which could easily be launched into surf and be 
insubmersible. A high level of interest is maintained by the 
constant reference to famous wrecks and gallant rescues. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS. Analysis of causes, 
Classification and a Practical Remedy. By George H. 
Hull. With diagrams, tables and appendices. 8vo. Pub- 
lication price, $2.75. Our special price, 50 cents. 

The importance of the book is so great that it should be 
read by every intelligent business man and woman. 


MENTICULTURE, OR THE A B C OF TRUE 
LIVING. By Horace Fletcher. Publication price, $1. 
Our special price, 25 cents. 


Shows that “mental weaknesses can be pulled out by the 
roots.” 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By Elisha J. 
Lewis, M. D. A new edition revised by Arnold Burgess. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Publication price, $1.50. 
Our special price, 65 cents. 

This fine book is a classic upon the shelves of many 
American lovers of the rod and gun. Every kind of game- 


bird and small-animal shooting is described in a stimulating 
and interesting manner. 


POLITICAL AMERICANISMS,. A glossary of terms 
and phrases current at different periods in American 
politics. By Charles Ledyard Norton. 16mo. Our spe- 
cial price, 25 cents. 


HOUSES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
liam Herbert. With 141 illustrations. 8vo. 
Publication price, $2. Our special price, $1. 

Contents: American Architecture of Today; The Typical 
Town House; The American Country Estate; The Typical 
Country House; The House for All the Year; The Hall and the 
Stairs; The Living Room; The Dining Room; The Bedroom; 
The Kitchen; The House in Relation to Out-of-Doors; New 
Uses of Old Forms. 


THE WAYS OF EARNING MONEY. A book for 
women. Py Cynthia Westover Alden. 16mo. Publica- 
tion price, 50 cents. Our special price, 20 cents, 


THE MOTHER’S GUIDE: 
Manual for Young Mothers. By Emelyn Lincoln Cool- 
idge, M. D. 16mo. Publication price, 50 cents. Our 
special price, 20 cents. 
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THE WORLD’S ORATORS, comprising the great 
orations of the world’s history. Edited by Guy Carleton 
Lee. Extra large type. 10 volumes. 8vo. Gilt tops. 
Publication price, $15. Our special price, $5.50. 

Contents: Orators of Ancient Greece, Ancient Rome, the 
Early and Mediaeval Church, the Reformation Era, the Modern 
Europe, England and America, 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. Works. Containing 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 volumes; The United 
Netherlands, 6 volumes; John of Barneveldt, 3 volumes. 


PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. Complete in 5 volumes. 
Our special price, $1.60. 


A complete reference library of knowledge condensed with 
accuracy and clearness, with a valuable appendix of common 
facts and a chronological history of the world. Profusely 
illustrated by color, monotone and text cuts, with agricultural 
charts from the latest Government data. Prepared by more 
than two hundred editors, educators, scholars, scientists, in- 
ventors and explorers under the chief editorship of Charles 
Leonard-Stuart, B. A., of the New International Americana, 
Britannica and Current Cyclopedia, and George J. Hagar, 


M. A., special expert on the International, Everybody's and 
Imperial. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. Complete works. Stuyve- 
sant edition. Printed on good paper, from large, clear, 
well-spaced type. 10 volumes. 8vo. Publication price, 
$15. Our special price, $5.25. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER: HISTORICAL, 
LEGENDARY, PICTURESQUE. By George Waldo 
Browne. With 75 illustrations and a map. 8vo. Gilt top. 
Publication price, $3.50. Our special price, $1.15. 


This work presents in a consecutive narrative the most 
important historic incidents connected with the river, with 
descriptions of some of its most picturesque scenery and de- 
lightful excursions into its legendary lore. In selecting the 
illustrations care has been taken to give as wide a scope as 
possible to the views belonging to the river. 


LAKE GEORGE AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN,. The 
Mohawk War Trail and the Battleground of France 
and England in their contest for the control of Amer- 
ica. By W. Max Reid. With 76 illustrations and a map. 
8vo. Gilt top. Publication price, $3.50. Our special 
price, $1.15. 

There is no spot on American soil that has witnessed more 
battles, small and great, than the narrow shores of these lakes, 
making history for two continents. Men who live in history 
have attained victory, or suffered defeat, under the shadows of 
their wooded mountains, or on their crystal waters. The 
author has seized upon these dramatic incidents and has com- 
bined them in a narrative that moves with unimpeded swiftness. 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. By Thomas In- 
goldsby, with illustrations in color by Charles Folkard. 
Bound in royal purple, stamped in gold. Size, 10%x 
13% inches. Publication price, $3. Our special price, 
$1.50. 


An exquisite edition of this famous Ingoldsby legend. The 
twelve large color plates with their clever studies in facial 
expression, together with the black-and-white drawings, should 
win many new friends for the pilfering Jackdaw and the 
Cardinal of Rheims. 


} If you are looking for good editions of standard 
works you will find a large variety from which to 
choose in this sale and the prices are exceptional. 


IN NORTHERN MISTS: ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
IN EARLY TIMES. By Fridtjof Nansen. With colored 
frontispieces and 150 illustrations in black and white. 
Large 8vo. 2 volumes. Publication price, $8. Our 
special price, $2.50. 


A history of northward and westward explorations from 
the earl est antiquity, including the searches for the Northwest 
and Northeast passages, which had so much effect on the 
discovery of America. 


INSECT BIOGRAPHIES WITH PEN AND 
CAMERA, By John J. Ward. With 12 collotype plates 
and 32 black-and-white illustrations. 8vo. Publication 
price, $2. Our special price, 95 cents. 

The stories of the lives of various important insects 


through the different stages of development. Written for the 
general reader. 


GREAT ENGRAVERS. A series giving excellent 
reproductions of the work of the greatest engravers. 
Edited by A. M. Hind. Each volume contains 64 illus- 
trations. Printed on India tint paper, with simple 
descriptive text. Board cover. 8vo. Per volume, pub- 
lication price, 80 cents. Our special price, 35 cents. 


THE PRESS GANG AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 
J. R. Hutchinson. With 12 illustrations. 8vo. Publica- 
tion price, $3. Our special price, $1.15. 

In telling the racy story of The Press Gang’s amazing 
activities in building up the English navy Mr. Hutchinson 


touches upon almost every phase of naval life and administra- 
tion during the eighteenth century. 


FIRST STEPS IN COLLECTING. By G. M. Vallois. 
61 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Publication price, $1.50. 
Our special price, 75 cents. 


A joy to read, and a valued part of the reference shelf is 
this chatty volume for all who wish information of a useful 
and practical kind upon collecting old furniture, china, silver 
and other household and antiquarian treasures. 


GARDEN DESIGN—IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Madelaine Agar. Thoroughly illustrated. 8vo. 
Publication price, $2. Our special price, 90 cents. 

The author has purposely omitted everything of a purely 
horticultural nature, and has devoted the book entirely to the 
design and layout of gardens. The author has had an ex- 


tended experience, and has written a book for both the amateur 
and the professional. 


ROMOLA. By George Eliot. With 6 photogravure 
illustrations by H. L. Richardson. 2 volumes. 8vo. Pub- 
lication price, $2. Our special price, 65 cents. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY. By Charles Lever. With 12 
photogravure illustrations by “‘Phiz’’ and many in black 
and white. 2 volumes. 8vo. Publication price, $2. Our 
special price, 65 cents. 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. By Frank Preston Stearns. Publication 
price, $2. Our special price, 55 cents. 


An illuminating biography in which, for the first time, a 
matured critical estimate is made of Hawthorne’s genius. 
Many errors in previous works, such, for example, as Haw- 
thorne’s supposed connection with the duel between Cilley and 
Graves. are here corrected. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA “ 


st NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Rhinestone Jewelry That Women Love 


Scarcely anything this season adds such a telling note of smartness to a 
woman’s costume as well-designed jewelry of rhinestones—or rhinestones 
in combination with fine imitation sapphires, amethysts, emeralds, rubies 
and pearls—set in silver. And that it need not be expensive is witnessed 
by the tempting collection of novelties at moderate prices shown in the 
Wanamaker Store. 


New combination brooch and bar pins are $8.50 to $11.50. 
Other new brooches and bar pins are $2.50 to $13.50. 


Novelty bracelets, the upper half fixed and the under half flexible, both parts set with rhinestones, 
or rhinestones and imitation sapphires, are $12. All-flexible bracelets are $5. 


Rhinestone rings in many new styles of mounting are $3.75 to $7.50. 
Earrings, both close-fitting and pendant, are $2.50 to $7.50. 


The Easter Bride’s Wedding Invitations 


She Will be Assured of Their Dignity and Distinction if They Are Engraved by the 
Wanamaker Social Stationery Section 


i? 
1 


PRICES 


STYLE No. 36—engraved in script : 


= = = 
Pat ELEN I “ 


eR 
op ~ rene 


Each extra 100 


STYLE No. 73—in script with plate 
indention : 


And other styles at higher prices. 
All the engraving is done in our own 
workrooms, by expert engravers, and 
a high degree of accuracy is assured. 
Delivery is in all cases prompt. 


Greeting cards, engraved from personal name plates, 50c to $3 a dozen. 


Easter Cards ‘ Samples sent on request. 
Hand-painted cards, with individual greetings engrossed, $1.50 each. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Every Woman 


looking for stylish 
and dependable 


Dress Goods 


Should ask to see 


READ’S 
FABRICS 


Unsurpassed in every par- 
ticular—quality, attractive- 
ness, finish and colorings. 
The manufacturer guaran- 


tees every yard sold over 
the retail counter. 


Wm. F. Read’& Sons Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


fl see WN 


Do Business by Mail 
pect “Out tal’ comtian ial 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RaestS St.Louis 


1dsnc Who prefer 
Ladies to sf nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


WRITERS OF FICTION & PHOTOPLAYS 


A New Volume of THE AUTHORS’ HAND 
BOOK SERIES is Now Ready! 


“THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOG,” 
by Henry Albert Phillips. The Elements of 
Plot Material and Construction, Combined 
with a Complete Index and a Progressive 
Cptngory in which the Source, Life and End 
of All Dramatic Conflict are Classified. A 
PRACTICAL TREATISE for Writers of 
Fiction, Photoplays and Drama; Editors, 
Teachers and Librarians. PRICE, Post- 
paid $1.20. 

OTHER VOLUMES: “The Plot of the 
Short Story,” $1.20; “Art in Short Story Nar- 
ration,” $1.20; ** The Photodrama,”’ $2.00. All 





4 volumes, $5.00. “Photoplay” or “Story 
Markets,” 10c. each. “500 Books of Interest to 
Writers” sent FREE. 


STANHOPE-DODGE CO., Dept. 3-G, Larchmont, N. Y. 


ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


“* These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
as to the sweetness, pathos 
of the volume.” — isville Times. 

Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - New Haven, Conn. 











before me with a burden, as I stood 
there in the rectory door with lamp 
erected high. “Aye, he did it!” they| 
were fiercely telling me. “Meg Percy 
saw him when he struck her down— 
*twas in his drink again!” 

Yes, a bell’s frightened clamor that 
quavered away into questioning silence, 
only to peal more madly still again. 
Yes, I always heard it when I dreamed 
of her! A bell, and a knocking that 
boomed without a door—— 

“Dominie!” and then the low tone 
called again. 

“Eh?” 

I started up, eyes wide opened in the | 
glamorous light that bathed the bed- | 
room from the dying fire. 

“Listen!” Danny breathed, as_ he| 
clutched my arm. 

Stillness, then a distant jangle of 
loose wire and a bell’s mad pealing in | 
| the night. Then it died away, beat by | 
| beat—slowly, reluctantly. 


He whispered. “What do you sup- | 
pose it is?” 








(To be Continued) 


B siquuomgee brings 
to you in the hot 


summer months all of 
the comforts produced by 
ice, and in the cold winter 


season all of the joys to be 
obtained bv fire—for 


THERMOS 


Serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where and as you like. 


THERMOS is the ideal port- 
able fireless stove, performing 
the service of keeping its con- 
tents piping hot fortwenty-four 
hours, and the most efficient 
portable iceless refrigerator, 
keeping its contents frigid for 
three days and nights. The 
same MOS receptacle 
keeps hot without fire, or cold 
without ice. To keep cold, see 
that contents go into THERMOS 
cold, and to keep hot, contents 
should be placed in THERMOS 
at a high temperature, 


In buying THERMOS, you are 
selecting the invention honored with 
the Grand Prize by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and by like Expo- 
sitions at Berlin, Paris, Antwerp, 
Madrid, Seattle, Vienna and London. 


The high honors mentioned, accru- 
ing to THERMOS because it is the 
original temperature-retaining vessel, 
and has achieved the distinction of 
being a boon to humanity. 


Originally expensive, THERMOS 
vessels are now sold by all 
leading dealers throughout the 
world at from $1.00 up. Send 
for Booklet. 


American 


Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


New York San Francisco Toronto 


When writing to advertisers, please ‘mention The Book News Monthly. 





_____ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


Notices of Month of March Sales 
at the Wanamaker Store 


Sale of Housewares 


Thousands of specially chosen kitchen and table wares, including 
enameled, tin, wooden, galvanized and aluminum utensils, bathroom 
fittings, sewing machines, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, kitchen 
cabinets and household brushes, of the finest grades to be had in 
the world’s markets, and at prices a fourth to a half under regular. 


Sale of Lamps 


A remarkable collection of the better kinds of lamps, at lower 
prices than usual. Standard types and novelties in lamps for hall, 
library, dining-room, desk and boudoir, and in candlesticks and shades. 


Sale of China and Glass 


Not low prices alone, but excellent quality combined with low 
prices, and an immense variety of different kinds. China, cut glass, 
bronzes and statuary. 


Sale of Hard Water Soap 


At five cents a cake during March, instead of the regular ten 
cents. A soap made in large-sized cakes especially for this Store, of 
the purest materials, and suitable alike for toilet use and for fine 
laundering. It is notably satisfactory with hard water. 


Special Anniversary Music, Every Afternoon, in Egyptian Hall 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Cfhe AtcompanO 


A new invention which makes it possible for you to play 


The kind of music you enjoy 
A new method of control which is an integral part of every 


EMERSON ELECTRIC PLAYER 


You can sit at ease and without conscious effort bring into vivid 
glowing life your musical conceptions. 


=e 


A SINGER can completely control the time and modulations, blending the piano tones 
with his voice, and producing an artistic whole. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY : Boston, Mass. 


Dealers in Princ‘pal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog 
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A TALE OF YOUTH AND SUMMER TIME 


SEVEN TEEN AND THE BAXTER FAMILY. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON ESPECIALLY WILLIAM 


How romance invaded the untroubled life of William Sylvanus Baxtef, 
aged seventeen. An uproariously funny story in the author’s most 
irresistible manner. As Mr. Tarkington portrayed once and for all she 
boy in “Penrod.” in this new book he draws the perfect portrait of hobble- 
dehoy youth. He is so deliciously humorous—this William Baxter with his 
assurance that W. S. B. and his feelings are the most important matters 
in the world. Cloth, $1.35 net. Leather, $1.50 net. 


THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS By BASIL KING 


Of what nature is love? This is the big question which underlies this new novel by 
the author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine.’’ Is it a hearth-fire or a devouring flame? Like the 
other books by this writer. ‘‘ The Side of the Angels’’ is filled with characters so real 
we feel we have known them somewhere. The scene is laid altogether in America, in a town 
with conditions that are typical of places where later generations of families who have 
started as equals find themselves at opposite ends of the social scale. J/lustrated. $1.35 net. 


CLIP P ED WINGS By RUPERT HUGHES 


““ Never fails to hold the reader in its grip. . . . In his descriptions of rehearsals and 
stage performances Mr. Hughes leaves no doubt that he knows the theatre to its core.’’ 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
“The problem it presents is one which touches nearly if not quite every phase of our 
modern life—‘What are husbands going to do about their wives’ ambitions? What 
are wives going to do about their husbands’ rights to a home?’’’—New York Times. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
NOTHING A YEAR 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


The story of a woman who tried to make diamonds instead of 
hearts the trump in life’s game. There is a note of artistic 
inevitability in this story of a woman who played life’s game 
for money rather than for love. Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


By MARGARET TURNBULL 


An engaging story of a woman who dared 
take hold of a man’s life in spite of warnings 
that it was explosive. There were two men 
in her life; one of unimpeachable morals, 
one a black sheep. Full of the warm 

human interest that characterized the 
author’s earlier novel. ‘‘ Looking 

After Sandy.’’ Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 








































A-B-C 
OF GOLF 


By JOHN D. DUNN 


In this manual a pro- 
fessional golf-player and 
teacher has incorporated the 
essential principles of his 
teaching system, explained in 
untechnical language and ade- 
quately illustrated. 

Illustrated. l6mo, 50 cents net. 


A-B-C OF VEGETABLE 
GARDENING 


By EBEN E. REXFORD, Author of ““A-B-C of Gardening.”" 


A convenient, hopeful little book for the man, 
woman or child who is eager to supply the home table 
with vegetables. This material is arranged conveniently 
in alphabetical order. 50 cents net. 


NEGLECTED POINTS OF AUCTION 
BRIDGE CARL EHLERMANN, Jr. 


In this helpful book the fine points which are most frequently neg- 
lected both by bridge players and biidge editors are here set forth and 
fally analyzed, and the way not merely a way, of playing certain situations 
is shown. Cloth. 50 cents net. 
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